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en a PEE 
RHETORIC, ELQ CUTI ON, and ORATORY; 
Dompriaing all the Rules of ahoſe nn op” 
AAA TA rere. 


And including ev every Thing neceſſary to Form the 
PERSUASIVE*aib ACCOMPLISHED SPEAKER, 


And to gi ve a wh not on to the Wok ps but Ac rioxs 
b 


af the with Examples of ſome of the myft ad- 
mired and celebrated Srevenns and, . both 
Ancient and Modern. ; 


The Whole being perentady <Aictlated\ to in rouge on . 
- Freſh the Memories of the Right, onourable a Honourable 
Members of both Houſes of Parttament ; 5 reverend - 
Gentlemen of the Church; "Students aefigned for the Bar ; 
Lehrers n  Phyjecat, Chemical, Chimirgical; Mtb - 

.. tical or any other Subjects, and; all fuck of 12225 1 1 80 5 

** attend the publie Diſputations At | ' 

— for uence. . „ Carliſſe Houſe A 

The Palladium; or Liberal TS bs 
Academy of E uence, Five: Maſon Hall 


. The Caſino, ur Female. 5 — 


Parliament... 


The Forum., J aymarket Sn 
The Oratorical Society, = r Pleet fr, 
La Belle Aſemblet, — 99 4 Haymarket V 
Apelle Society, \ Graftan Street; Bohn 


Cans — Robin Hood, &e. &. 
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| This Day is publiſhed, 
Price 38. neatly bound, or 28. 6d. ſeqved, . # 
(Embelliſhed with a truly elegant and Original Frontiſpiece 
executed by two of our moſt capital Engliſh Artiſſs, an 
beautifully repreſenting the Story of Maria, related b 
Sterne, in his celebrated Sentimental Journey, and whic 


is included in the following Work.) 
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A 2 Variety of valuable Matter, calculated for the 
Pleaſure and Improvement of Readers of every Claſs, than 
| was ever given in any Book of the Kind; 


AND INCLUDING | 


: A COMPLETE COLLECTION or ENTERTAINING 
3 Stories, i; Viſions, I | Remarkable Cha- 
1 Tales, Maxims, rafters, 

1 Narrations, Romances, Singular Events, 
L Anecdotes, | Relations, . Modern Sketches, 
Eſſays, IMNemoirs, Lives, 

Hiſtories, Novels, _ | Criticiſms, 
. Fables, Wonderful Occur- | Poems, &c. &c. 
1 Adventures, ru, e. ie 
1 Allegories + 
=: Among which (beſides thoſe Articles, carefully feleted 


from the moſt approved ENGLISH AUTHORS, and from 
Writers of diſtinguiſbed Eminence in other Languages are 
interſperſed many „„ 
ORIGINAL PIECES, 
Is PROSE and VERSE, 


x Br WILLIAM HENRY MELMOTH, ENA. 


1 A In Pros and VERSE, the READER may acquire 
If What SOLID SEnS® and PUREST TASTE require; 
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PREFACE. 


ORA ORY is the firſt elegant Art we aim 
F at, as the Workings of the Soul, the 


Senſations of the Mind, and the calls of Na- 


ture impell us to explain our Meaning. 

Difficulty at firſt raiſes a Defire to obtain 
Facility; and as ſoon as Facility is gained, 
we wiſh to do ſomething more than ſpeak 
with Eaſe; we wiſh to perſuade, to convince, 
and to engage not only. the Attention but 
the Admiration of the Audience, 


We, preſent here a Syſtem of Rhetoric, 


laid down in the moſt eaſy, conciſe, compre- 

henſive, and entertaining Method. As the 

Art of Oratory is as ancient as the Uſe of 

Speech, ſo is its Utility equal to its Anti- 
IDEA TIEN 


* 


h Eloquence perſuaded, or rather induced, 
Men to live in Societies, and give mutual 
Aſſiſtance to each other, and conſequently 


mult be till the Bond of Union betwee - 


Man and Man, 
Oratory 
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: CY PREFACE. 

oO Oratory is of two Sorts, the 8 Mind, 

or that Ne to faifiiliar Wort: wo: all 
the common Occurrences of Life; and Sublime 
Oratory, or that Kind which is calculated for 
public Orations; the firſt is Natural Rhetoric, 
08 other Elaquence, or Orator . 

Where Rreedomi is chabiithed Hoguence 

is ſure to flouriſh, for real Oratory and real 
Liberty are concomitant. Liberty gives 
freedom to the . and chearfulneſs to 
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Eternal pleaſdres in 65. Preſence te 
And filing Plenty leads the bake an: ; 
{ 8 ** Eas'd'of its load ſubjection grows more hight, 
is 5, And n arte in ies light. 
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Phe Seba een sers een oe their : 
© Ori: till. they were overrun by Alex- 
adden the) Great ang his defpoie Sueceſſors. 

Nome was likewiſe delebrated for its Orators, 
till the Ambition of Cæſar and the ſucceed- 
ing Emperors nenen not only Oratory A 
tlie lite Arts, ) He e 

The ee accruing to Sees 
in a free. State, art the principal Stimulatives 
to ſorm Orators ;; arbitrary States may have 

them, but it often happens that their ry on 
are tied: by the Fine of mtr 
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os Rhetoric is 4 Matter of the utmoſt Im- 
portanee to a free State, it ought to be culti- 
vated, not only for its Elegance but its Uſe; 
it. deſtows zhe Graces in private life, but it 
procures Reſpect and Authority in Pabſic, 


Nature gives the Grounds,. but Applicas F 


tion muſt complete tlie Matter. Eloquetice 
of courſe is the Source of Perſuafion, the 


Maſter of Reaſon; and the Miſtreſs of Arts; 3] 


it overcomes the Mind, convinces the Under- 


 Randing, and calms or ins the Paſſions, 


Mr , P wee ſays, 
True Grace in writing comes from Art, not 
: F*TChaace,--.-+ 2s" 


* As thoſe move cafe whohaveleara'dto dance,” 


So may we ſay, 


Muſt from the Arts as well as Nature flow. 


moſt. polite and faſhionable: Studies, we hope 


The Graces which an Orator ſhould know, 
"8 A, 


As Oratory is not only one of the moſt eien — 
gant Arts, but, at preſent, deemed one of the 
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this Work will greatly contribute to facilitate 


the Endeavours of thoſe who wiſh-to ſpeac 


with Propriety, Grace, Eaſe, and Eloquence; 
furniſh them privately with Rules which they 
may practiſe in Public, and give ſuch Docu- 


ments as may make them ſhine in any Aſſem- 


bly where ee. is admired, 


5 PREFACE, 
After making a ſmall Alteration we ſhall 
conclude with four celebrated Lines, viz. 
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& To ſpeak with Freedom, Dignity, and Eaſe, 
To learn thoſe Arts which may hereafter pleaſe, 
* Wiſe Authors ſay, let Youth in earlieſt Age 
© In Oratory's pleaſing Arts engage.” 
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Spoken by his preſent "Majeſty. King 
© _ -  -» George III. at Leiceſter Houſe, as 5 
— Prelude to the Part of Cato, which he 
N played when very young at that Place. 
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DE DICA T 10 N. 


To the Honourable CHARLES FOX, | 


and EDMUND BURKE, Eſq. 


Gentlemen, 


this Work is addreſſed to you with peculiar 
Propriety. The brilliant Eloquence of Mr. Fox, 
and the florid Elegance of Mr. Burke, demand 


ſuch a Tribute May you long adorn that auguſt 


Aſſembly of which you are the Admiration. 


We refer not here to party Diſputes—thoſe 


we omit mentioning ; but merely apply to the Abi- 
Mites of the Perſons to whom this little Work is 
addreſſed. Such Perſons as merit public Applauſe 


merit public Appeals, nor can Modeſty itſelf deny 


the Incenſe due to intrinſic worth. 


pan are an Honour to your reſpectiue Coun- 
tries, and the beſt Models of modern Elocution, this 


is the leaſt we can ſay; the moſt would not come 


up 


A S ſhining Ornaments of the Britiſh Senate, 
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praiſe, and all enco 
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R H FE T ORI 


BL O:CUTLON, 
AND 
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Greek word Rþeo) I ſpeak, is the theoreti- 


RHETORIC cohſifis of FOUR PARTS, 
INVENTION, 8 
DI'SPOSETTON, EE 
E LOCUT ION, 1 

PRONUNCIATION. 
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ments to in/{ruc?, „eat, or gain theafſent 


4 * Hearers. 
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; HETORITC, (which' is derived from the 


cal part of Elacution, as Qratory is the practieal part. 
The buſineſs of Rhetoric is to inſtruct, the end 
to perſuade, and the manner to pleaſe. " 


HE. buſineſs of Invention is to find Aer | 


FE OL, Arguments 
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14 INVENTION. 


Arguments therefore are founded eicher on 
reaſons, morals, or affettions. Thoſe founded on 


reaſon are to inform the judgement, or in/iruf ; 
thoſe on the morals, are to gain favour, or per- 


ſuade ; and thoſe on the affe#:vns, are to move the 
paſſions, or to pleaſe. 


ARGUMENTS are divided into TWO 
PARTS, diz. 


ARTIFICIAI., 
INARTIFICIAL, 


I. ARTIFICIAL ARGUMENTS. 


RTIFICIAL Arguments are ſuch as de- 
pend on learning and ſkill, and thoſe. are 


managed according to the three following topics, 
VIZ. 


DEMONSTRATIVE, 
DELIBERATIV E, 
JURIDICAL. 


Demonſtrative arguments tend to prove good or 
bad of a perſon, and deduce allegations from what 
is honourable or diſhonourable. 

Deliberative arguments perſuade or diſſuade, 
and diſplay advantages or diſadvantages. 

Juridical arguments accufe or defend, and act 
in a law-like capacity. 

With 


INVENTION. 5 


With reſpect to juridical arguments, they are to 
be ftated four different ways, viz. 


CON ]JEETTURA L, 
FINITIVE, 
QUALITY, 
QUANTITY. 


Conjectural is where an enquiry is made whether 
a thing hath been done or not. 

Finitive is when an enquiry is made into the 
nature of the offence or defence, 

Quality is in what manner the fact was done. 

Quantity is the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the 
crime, 


II. INARTIFICIAL ARGUMENTS. 


JNARTIFICIAL Arguments are ſuch as are 
not the effects of the Orator's art, but are 


borrowed from ſacred writ, or public teſtimonies. 
'Thoſe conſiſt of 


SACRED ADAGES, 
SENTENCES, 
PROVERBS, 

- OATHS, 
LAWS, 


CONTRACTS, &c. 


Above all an Orator is to conſider of what, be- 
fore whom, and for whom, he ſpeaks. His greateſt 
care 15 to talk to the * moving theſe 

2 he 
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Be en ee nothing; and bis lernbery, Will de 
cold and 3 unleſs he' moves INE 9 ol 
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ANGER, . 
LENI IT IV. 

M O DES T V, 

2 8 IMP UD E NC FE, 
LOVE, 
HATRED, 

OO RE 
COMPASSION, 
_INDIGNATION,. 
EMULATION. 


. 
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The 1 n of T NG. Saks, 


The whole art of eloquence conſiſts in enforcing 
the cleareſt truths, with ſuch powerful motives 


as may affect the hearers, and employ their 
paſſions ts juſt and worthy ends; may raiſe 
their indignation at ingratitude; their horror 
againſt cruelty, their compaſſion towards the 
miſerable, their love for virtue, * direct every 
other paſſion to its n obj L 

$15.2: Þ 1 n 
Horace likewiſe juſtly obſerves, 
'Tis nature forms and ſoftens us Jiri 4 
And writes our fortune's changes5n our 18 z 


Pleaſure enchants, impernolis x tranſports, 
85 „ And 


DISPOSITION. 17 


« And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd ſoul: 
« And theſe are all interpreted by ſpeech. 
& But he whoſe words and fortune diſagree; 
„ Abſurd, unpity'd,/ grows a public jeſt.” 
py | | EARL of RoSCOMMON 


D-1'SP 0ET 1:00 

\ISPOSITION conſiſts in arranging the ar- 

guments in their proper order, and giving 
every ſentence its ſuitable place in an oration, 


An oration, to be regular, ſhould conſiſt of fix | 
diſtinct parts, vix. 


EXORDIUM, 
NARRATION, 
" PROPOSIVTEDYNV.. t 
CONFIRMATION; | 
REFUTATION, 
PERORATION LOL, 


The Exordium is a kind of: preface to the ora- | 

tion, or an opening of the buſineſs, and therefore | 
ht to be at once modeſt and contiſe. 

The Narration recites the whole caſe, and 
therefore ſhould. be brief,. not to tire, pleaſing to 
amuſe, probable to gain credit, and perſpicuaus to 
be underſtood, | | 

The Propoſition draws all the facts of the Narra- 
tion-into one point of view, and is the fame as the 
ſum total in arithmetic. It ſhould of courſe be 
full, diſtin, plain, and certain. 

The Confirmation ſtrengthens, and confirms by 

. B 3 facts 
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1 Fact. inf bes. In this caſe the arguments muſt 

de forcible and Plaufible; the weakeſt are to be 
placed in the idle, the ſtrongeſt at che 1 0 
ning, and end of the confirmation; at the 
ning, to catch the eagerneſs of the audience; * 


2 "bene: to make the moſt laſting impreſſion. 


The Refutation conſutes all the arguments of 
adverſaries, and therefore ſhould. render them, to 
the imagination of the audience, ace ent, falſe, 
pry vas Py 1 

The Periration brings every thing that hath 
been faid, into one ſmall focus, in order to form a 
*onchufidn ; and in this part, brevity and Vebemence, 
are to be principally obſerved. 

As an example to the above ene we ſhall give 
a moſt excellent precedent from the celebrated 
de viz. . 1 - 
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CONSPIRATORS aqainſt the COMMON- 
WEALTH of ROE. 
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* EXORDIUM: 


56 cient experience before now of out 


r courage and faithfulneſs, 1 ſhould not imagine- 
p 5 2 * 18 would come of the great hopes Hieh 
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I have entertained; and the opportunity that is 
« now in our hands to make ourſelves maſters of 
& the Roman State. Nor ſhould I, through eaſi- 
6 nels, or want of judgement} take e er rain 

4 05 what would otherwiſe be, perhaps, doubt- 
„„ ful; but beeauſe I have more than dance found 

80 «your both valiant and firm to me; even in junc- 

e tures of danger, I have ventured wich great 

te aſſurance to undertake anenterprize;'the greateſt 

and nobleſt in the world. Moreover, I know 

*<.that-we all agree in purſumg and ſhunning the 

«ſame things; and what is the band of a laſting =. 

s affection, but ſuch a conformity of diipo- 3 

bw fition. =; 


1 NARRATION, 


% You habe every man of you had my deligh 

* communicated to you ſeparately already, I can 
92 therefore only ſay, that my ſpirit 3s quickened 
©. to It every day more and more, upon thinking 
Wo what a life we muſt lead if we do not force Qur- 
s ſelves 1 into Nberty. For a few great ones have 

ee” „ 2 the” government i into their own hand. 
— 25 ings, Tetrachs, Provinces, and"Oountries, muſt 
te pay tribute to Naben but them — And as for. other 
ce brave fellows, Nobles and Commonets, or 
* whoever we be, we are all but inſignificant 
& mob, without the leaſt authority or inteteſt, and 
„ under the Taſh of thoſe men, to whom, if the 
„government were but put on 2 right foot, WE. 


2 
© S 


ould father be 4 terror. All the wealth, in- 


&* tereft, and þreferments, are with theſe fellows, | 
or at their difpoſal ; and they have left us no- 
& thing but the goodly portion of repul ſes, dangers, 
* dane, and want. But how long will Fus 
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e the braveſ/t of men, tamely ſuffer this intolerable 


« uſage! 


Il. PROPOSITION. 


$6 Is it not better to die bravely, than continue 
© the ſcorn of other men's inſolence, and loſe our 
lives at laſt with diſgrace? Gods / But we have 
victory in our hands that will fave them. 


IV. CONFIRMATION. 


& We have youth, we have ſtrength, we have 
* courage, on our {ide : but every thing with them 
© is as old and decrepit, as their v iches, their 
& luxury, and their years can make it. We have 
“ nothing to do but to ſtrike the ſtroke, the un- 
* dertaking will afterwards finiſh itſelf, 


V.REFUTATION: 


« Who AR a any. ſoul in him, can endure 
<< that they ſhould have ſpare money enough to 
« build them palaces in the ſea itſelf, and to level 
«© hills and mountains for their pleaſure, at the 
« ſame time that we have hardly ſo much as bread 
&« to ſubſiſt on; that they ſhould have a choice of 
«© ſeats for their delight, and we ſcaice a ſingle 
* houſe remaining to ſhelter ourſelves in. —Your 
« pictures, your ſtatues, and your raritics in 
« ſculpture, are all in the hands of theſe pur- 
« chafers. They pluck ye down, even piles that 
« are new, and ſet up others more ſtately in their 
« room. In fine, they are ever raking up money 
« by all ways, and ever conſuming it; and yet 
«© their treaſure is ſo vaſt, that with all their ex- 

| „ travagance, 


A 
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66 bewege they can never exhauſt it. But as 


for us, we have poverty at home, and hungry 
* creditors. abroad to devour us; deſperaze circum- 


c ſtances, and more e expectations. In "a 5 3 : | 


ls 7 what i is left us but our mer bil dest 


ng vi. P ERORAT TON. 
8, / Atifs then, Brother Soldiorꝶm and laſh up your - 


« reſentment. View the liberty, the tranſportin 

c liberty, which you have ſo often ſighed after 

«© View the ricbæs and the bonours that are before 
« you ! They wil all attend ice of your 
ſucceſs. Poyerty, danger, i cir- 
"ue .cumftances, * 00e e es % 0 victory, 
„ ſhould inflame, you more. than all the  barangues 
„in the World. Fot m on part, you ſhall 
«© either have me as your General, or * pri vate 
. Foldier, 2 as ybu 'pteaſe,- My Heart and my 
hand 2 F be 115 rably with you; and 1 doubt 


e not but that 1 ll a, as Conful with you, tn 


this enterprize, if I am not perhaps out in my 
thoughts, and ybu rather chuſe to continue 
<6 flaves than bew out a way to empire with your 
© ſwords.” 
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Erocurtox e gemamental, * * 
and proper, expreſſions, for every ſentiment. 

Its parts are elegance, compoſition, and gn. 
Elegance confits in N Knien, and. $0 
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. Compoſition regards grammatical plainneſs, and 
proper ind ih 0 oe 94d 2m ad” 
Dignity gives ſublimity of thought, and rheto- 
rical flowers; ſuch as tropes, figures, turns, and 
repet itions. | an | 
A trope is an elegant and beautiful manner of 
turning a word from its natural to a relative ſigni- 
fication, as even the very word itſelf implies ; as 
Trope ſignifies to turn, from the Greek word, 
 Trepa, BOT. _ p 


4 — y 


The SEVEN principal TROPES, are the 
r 

I. A METAPHOR; 

UE Trope is called in Greek transferring, or 


giving lofty and ſublime, words for common 
_ It is beautifully expreſſed in theſe poetical 
amen 
A Metaphor, in borrow'd words, compares, 
*© Thus (for exceſs) we ſay, a flood of tears.“ 
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II. ALLEGORY. 


AN Allegory conveys the real meaning in diſ- 
4 guiſed terms. A beautiful example of this 
Trope, we have in the Earl of Roſcommon's Eſſay 
on Tranſlated Verſe, viz. * 
„Who did ever, in French Authors ſee, 
(The comprehenſive, Engliſh energy; 


The 
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<c The weighty bullion, of one fterling line, 
«©. Drawn to French wire, wou'd thro whole pages 
n | ; 
This Trope is the principal thing in the compo- 
ſition of | | 
FABLES, 1 
APOLOGUES, 
+ PROVERBS, 
RID DLE S, 
ENIGMA S, &c. 


— — 
m. METO NO Mx. 


1 Trope changes the names of things. As, 
1 have read Pope; that is, I have read his 
writings; or, ¶ have a bold heart, implying that 7 
Poſſeſs courage. 

N. B. This Trope hath two appendages, viz. 
Metalepſis and Antonomaſia. The firſt is a far- 
fetched or multiplied Trope, as, The Danube cauſes 
war, (that is Germany) the country thro' which 
the Danube flows, is frequently the ſeat of war. 
The latter exchanges common names for proper 


ones. As, he is a Nero, implying that the perſon 
alluded to is as cruel as Nero. 


IV. 
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SYNECDOCHE” 


* xs Trope t 8 the wiole for a mart, or the 


As, Ta e drier thy door; 
that i my 7 won't come Into Sy ouſts or, I have told 
"you'd PURGres times; plying s/ Laue told you Fre- 

] [ | - *Y Q 1 1 ö : 


— 8 * 


e — emcee) Creed ores — — 


2 1 * 0 K * 


ig bs Pack © „ Ws 1 * 
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H E word ; 6b is derived from à Greek 
„word, which implies. diſſimulation; for an 


Irony ſweeringly lays. one thing and means an- 
ether ; as, that's g wiſß man, meaning 9 feel. 
Dean Swift gave the complete poliſh to Irony i in 


| 5 5 2 Engliſh gory onto -as he bimfelf Jully. obſerves 


— 


%. +2 
wat? 
I 


> GEE op on Death. 


* 25 * * + * 4 ,.N & * 


"0 . Arbuthnöôt is . e 7 
Wyo does to Irony pretend; || 


Which I Was 484 to introduce, 
8 * Reßh'd i bode ft, and ſhew'd'! ie p uſe,” 

N. B. The Tropk called Irony, inelutes Gi 
e viz. 
T. Sarcaſmus, or farcaſm . 4 malicious, but 


3 4 8. _ pointed, and cutting expreſſion. 


. Diaſyrmus, a bitter reproach. 
beds a ſootbing joke. 
* eilſmus, A wy dane oy 


LE og: S My e- 
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J. MyAeriſmus,. a fricer. 
©, Mimeſis, a mimicking. 


VI. H v PERBOL E. 


of bans Trope means excel that is, nung too 
high, or ſinking too low, in thought. As, 
He is flironger than the ftrongeſi. 

N. B. That appendage of the Hyperbole which | 
encreaſes or exaggerates, is called Aukexfis; and 
that which extenuates or diminiſhes, is called 
Meioſis. 


* 


* 


92 


vn. CATACHRESIS. 


HIS Trope means the abuſe; of terms, either 
by taking an improper one for the want of a 
proper one, or for the ſake of nue. 
Excluſive of theſe capital Tropes, there are 
ſeven of an inferior fort, via. 
1. Onomatopœia, which implies coining a word, 
2. Antiphraſis, ſignifies a contrary, and hath its 
name from a perſon named Antiphraſis, who called 
the Euxine Sea, hoſpitable; when, in reality, its 
navigation is turbulent and dangers. 
3. Litotes. A flatdenial of any thing aſſerted, 
4. Acciſmus. A feigned refuſal. 
5. Hypallage. Changing the order of words, 
6. Euphemiſmus. Making an en or mw | 
* a gloſs upon things. 


C 7. 
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7. Anthropepathia, which aſcribes the human 
paſſions to the divinity. 

The faults of Tropes are nine in aumber, VIZ. 

1. Perplexity. 5 . 
2. Harſhneſs. 

2 Frequent repetition. 

. Swoln thoughts; or, bombaft. 

-4 Far-fetch'd ideas, 

6. Forc'd ſentiments. 

7. Law words. 

8. Bad ſimiles. 

9. Lewd expreſſions. 


ä 


* w_ „ 


FT FIGURES 
| A Figure, is a beautiful, or emphatical manner 


of ſpeaking, out of 'the common courſe of 
things. - 

The capital Figures of Rhetoric; 1 are twenty in 
number, viz. 

I. Ecphoneſis, or exclamation ; as, 

% Angels and miniſters of fate defend us“ 
II. Aporia, expreſſes a doubt; 3 as, Shall 7 ge, 
or, Shall I not go. 

III. Epanorthoſis, corrects a former expreſ- 
ſion. 

IV. Apoſiopeois, ſignifies a ſudden pauſe; as, 
Fe a great mind now 1) —.No, no, Pll let it alone 
till another time. 

V. Mpephaſes omits a little, and inſinuates 
much. 

VI. Apoſtrophe, turns from the ſubject in hand, 
and addreſſes another object; as, He dead / then 


die ye fragrant flowers. 
eee VII. 
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VII. Anaftrophe, creates ſuſpenſe. . 

VIII. Eroteſis, interrogates, or aſks queſtions. 

IX. Prolepſis, objects and anſwers. 

X. Synchoreſis, grants one thing to obtain an- 
other; as, He is ſtrong to be ſure, but he is tupid. 


XI. Motabaſis, removes from one thing to an- 


other; as, Ve ve ſaid enough about politics, now 
let's talk of religion. | 
XII. Periphraſis, multiplies the words to beau- 


tify the expreſſion. Thus we may call the ſun, 


The glorious golden God of day. 


AS | | 
War begets Poverty, 
Poverty Peace; 
Peace makes riches flow, 
Fate ne'er doth ceaſe, 
Riches beget Pride, 
Pride is war's ground ; 
War begets Poverty, 
So the world goes round. 


XIV. Ahndeton, leaves out the little words, or 
confunCctions in a ſentence, in order to expreſs 
haſte, or impatienee ; as, love, hope, friend/bip, 
expectation, are all forgot. | 

V. Oxymoron, implies a contradiction; as, 
Love is a bitter ſweet, Oe | 


* - 


XVI. Enantioſis, may be thus expreſſed in 


poetry: 
Enantioſis poizes different things, 
As truth makes foes, and flatt'ry friendſhip brings. 


b XVII. Parabole, ſignifies compariſon, and deals 
in fimiles ; as, his thoughts are as keen as a razor. 


; XII. 


XIII. Climax, encreaſes and decreaſes by ſteps, 


— ” 


—— 
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XVIII. Hypotypofis, is an ideal painting, in 
which the . forms beautiful images; as in 


rleſpect to the miracle of Cana in Galilee, when. 


our Saviour turned the water into wine, a ele- 
gant line was written: 


FThbe modeſt water ſaw the Lord and bluſh'd,”” 


XIX. Proſepopoeia, gives ſpeech to inanimate 
things; as, The very flones in the ftreet cry ſhame 


on you. 
XX. Epiphonema, ſignifies any lively remark, 
at the cloſe or winding up of an argument. 
The lefler Figures of Rhetoric, are: 
1. Synathraſmus, or binding ee viz, She 
is whore, thief, and drunkard. 


2. Aitialogy, gives a reaſon for any particular 
act. 


3. Emphaſis, is an earneſt or forcible expreſ- 


ſion. 


4. Euphonia, implies ſoft, well ſounding, or 
pleaſing expreſſions. 


5. Enallage, is an exchange of caſe, tenſe, num 


ber, perſon, and gender. 


6. Hendiddy s, expreſſes one thing by two; as, 
He has . the fight, inſtead of he fought, 
7. Hyperbaton, inverts the order of words in a 
Filth, 
8. Hy/teron- Proteren, puts the laſt firſt ; as, He 
was bred and born at York, inſtead of He was born 


and bred at York. 


The grammatical Figures are ten in number, 
viz. 
1. Pleonaſm, or ſuperfluityz as, 7 Jag with 


my ears, where the three laſt words are ſuper- 
fluous. 


2. 
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2. Parentbeſis, or putting in between; as, Hi: 


Majeſiy (the King) bath commanded it; in which 
ſentence the paranthetical words, the King, may be 


omitted, without any injury to the ſenſe. _ | 
3. Antuneria, implies the putting one part of. 
ſpeech for another; as, He's new come home, 
where the adjective new, is put inſtead of the ad- 
verb newly. 
4. Profibeſis, or adding; as, Begirt for girt. 
5. Paragage, or lengthening ; as, I did per- 
ceive, for I perceived. * 
6. Aphæreſis, a taking away from the begin- 
ning; as, Till for until, tis for it is. | 


7. Apacope, a cutting off from the end; as, tho 


for though. 
8. Syncope, or cutting out from the middle; as, 
ne er for never. | ; 
9. Tmeſis, or diſſection; as, how wide ſoever, 
for howſoever wide. 
10. Ellipſis, or omiſſion ; as, true, for it 15 
rue. 
The faults of figures are when they prove too 
1. Copious 
2. Affected 
3. Over- adorned 
4. Fine-ſpun 
5. Unnatural 
6. Senſeleſs. | 
The repetitions, or fine turns, are fourteen in 
number, viz. 


I. Anaphora, which begins ſentences or verſes 
alike ; as, 7 


„ Pleaſure, immortal Queen, of noble ſouls, 
{© Pleaſure, whom human ſtatue ne'er countrouls; 
% Pleaſure, to thee I dedicate my time, &c.“ 
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1 II. Epiſtrophe, concludes ſentences or verſes: 
, | alike; as, I bat troubles come from war ? fly war 
| fun war ! | Fa Qt 
i | | III. Symploce, implies connection 3 48, The dog 
|; doth fight, the dog hath caufe to fight. 
IVV. Epixeuxis, repeats a word twice; as, 
Moriby, worthy man; ſweet, ſibert girl. 
V. Anadiploſis, or reduplication; is when the 
ö laſt word of a clauſe or line, begins another clauſe 
| _ *. line; as, Shun women, women will be your 
ruin. 5 
VI. Epanalepſis, is an ending like the begin- 
ning; as, Wealib mates friends, for friends will 
fallow wealth, Tb EIS FATE. 
VII. Epanados, inverts its object; as, Meat is 
for the belly, not the belly for meat. 
| VIII. floce, repeats the name for the character; 
| as, He's a perfett Nero; that is, He's a mon/ler of 
| 


' cruelty. - 
IX. Polyptoton, implies a variety of caſes ; as, 
Join hand to hand, and foot to foot. _ | 
| X. Antanaclaſis, hides two ſenſes in one word; 
1 as, IF you'll fieht, FIGHT. 
„ XI. Paronomaſia, differs in ſenſe, but jingles in 
1 ſound; as, They are not friends, but fiends. 

XII. Paregmenon, recites words from derivation ; 
as, The greatel Tragedy that ever was tragediſed by 
any Company of Tragedians. 5 | 
XIII. Homoicteleuton, is a kind of rhyming upon 

words; as, III neither fight, or write. 
XIV. Synonymia, is a putting together words of 
a like ſignification; as, Eternal, endleſs, immortal, 
never ceaſing, &©c. 7 | 
The leſſer repetitions are eight in number, viz. 
1. Antimetabole, or Commutation, is the men- 
tioning one thing to enforce the beauty of an- 
other; 
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other; as, 4 Pifure is a Poems addreſſed to the 
Eyes. f J ' vp 
2. Paradiaſtole, or contradiſtinction; as, I did 
not overtake, but I overwhelmed him. 38 
3. Parecheſis, or repetition of ſyllables; as, 
Mis-fortune, MIs- conduct, Mis- chance, and Mis» 
take. | 
4. Epimone, is the perſiſting in the fame words, 
for greater energy. | TS 
5: Meſarchia, is when the word that begins a: 
ſentence, is repeated in the middle. 
6. Meſoteleuton, is when the middle and end are 
alike, | 
7. Meſodipliſis, is the doubling or repeating a 
word in the middle, of two ſentences. 


8. Tautoles, is a frequent repetition. of the ſame 
word, EY 


— 8 — _ — 8 


PRONUNCIATION. 
PRONUNCIATION is the life of Rhetoric ;, 


it conſiſts of voice and action. | 
The voice ſhould be full, clear, eaſy, diſt inct, 
and flexible. A particular ſtreſs ought to be laid on 
emphatical words, and the accent placed on the 
proper ſyllable. Care muſt be taken to avoid an 
invariable uniform tone of voice on the one hand, as 
well as canting on the other. „To cant, or chant, 
is to lay an accent and emphaſis where there is 
none, or to raiſe and fall the voice unnaturally, 
ſomewhat like finging ; than which nothing can be 
more diſagreeable in a reader or ſpeaker. In a 
word, the voice ſhould agree with the nature and 
ityle of the diſcourſe, and vary as the ſubject 
| "varies z 
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_ varies; in argument, plain and diſtin& ; in confi- 
taticn, ſevere; in illuflration, ſtrong and lively. 
It muſt likewiſe be adapted to the different paſſions 
of anger, pity, love, joy, grief, &c. as occaſion re- 
quires, 

The action or gefture ſhould be 


VARIOUS, 
MODERATE, 
„ 
DECENT. 


The head ſhould be erect; the countenance ex- 
preſs the paſſiors; and the hands muſt be employ- 
ed as interpieters to every ſentence, 


—— -& 
SELECT EXAMPLES; 
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The SPEECH of PACUVIUS, ef CAPUA, 
lo his Son PEROLL A, to prevent the Aſſaſ- 
ſination of HANNIBAL, the Carthagenian 
General. 

60 1 Pray and conjure you, my Son, by all the 
1 „ moſt ſacred laws of nature and blood, 


e not to attempt before your father's eyes, an ac- 
| tion 
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ce tion as criminal in itſelf, as it will be fatal to 
« you in its conſequen ce. 
«© Tt is but a few minutes ſince we bound our- 
< ſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths that we gave 
Hannibal the moſt holy teſtimonies of an invio- 
6 Jable friendſhip; and ſhall we, when we are 


« ſcarce riſen from the entertainment, arm that 


<« very hand againſt him, which we preſented to | 


& him as a pledge of fidelity. % 
„„ That table, where the Gods preſide who 
maintain the laws of hoſpitality, to which you 


„ only two Capuans had a ſhare; do you leave 


file it the next moment with the blood of your 
inviter? Alas! ſince I have prevailed with Han- 
nibal to pardon my fon, is it poſſible that I ean- 
not prevail with my ſon to pardon Hannibal? — 
But let us have no regard for thoſe things which 
are moſt facred among men; let us violate, at 
one and the fame time, faith, religion, and 
piety; let us perpetrate the blackeſt action, pro- 
vided our deſtruct ion be not infallibly annexed 
to our crime. Do you alone pretend to attack 
Hannibal ? But to what end? Do you imagine 
that the multitude of freemen and ſlaves who 
© ſurround him; all thoſe eyes that are conſtantly 
fixed upon him in order to ſecure him from 


danger; ſo many hands always ready to defend 
* kim, would be blaſted and immoveable the mo- 


ment you make this mad attempt? Nay, will 
you be able to bear only the looks of Hannibal, 


** thoſe formidable looks, which, whole armies 
cannot bear, and which make the Romans them-- 
** ſelves tremble? And ſuppoſe he were deprived 
© of all other aſſiſtance, will you have the bold- 
| * neſs: 


were admitted by a particular favour, of which 


that ſacred table with no other view, but to de- 


<< piles of building! 
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t“ neſs to ſtrike me too, when I protect him with 
* my body, and place myſelf between him and 
your ſword? For I declare that you cannot come 
& at him, without ſtabbing me.—Soften your re- 
© ſentments, my Son, this very inſtant; and 
4% don't reſolve to periſh in ſo ill: concerted an en- 
© terprize.” | 85 | 


— * * 


— 


An Extraft from CICERO's SPEECH 5» 


Favour of MILO, . where he imputes the 
Death of CLODIUS, to the Vengeance of 
the Gods, | 3 


OP 1 Call to witneſs and implore you, holy hills 


* of Alba, which Clodius has profaned |! 
venerable woods, which he has cut down ! fa- 
cred altars, the band of our union, and ancient 
as Rome itſelf, upon the ruins of which that 
abandoned wretch had raiſed thoſe enormous 
Your religion violated, 
your worſhip aboliſhed, your myſteries polluted, 
your Gods treated outrageouſly, have at length 
diſplayed their power and vengeance. And 
thou, divine Jupiter Latialis, whoſe lakes and 
woods he had ſo often defiled with all manner of 
crimes and impurities, thou haſt at laſt, from 
ce the ſummit of thy lofty hill, looked down upon 
this wicked wretch, in order to puniſh him. It 
is to thee, and before thine eyes; it is to thee 
that a ſlow but juſt vengeance has ſacrificed this 

victim, whoſe blood was thy due.” 


cc 
cc 
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The THIRD OLYNTHIAN of 


DEMOSTHENE S. 
The ARGUMENT. 


The Athenians having ſent Succours to the. Olyn- 


thians, and gain'd ſome little Advantage in the 
Proſecution of the War, the whole City was full 
of Rejoicing, and the Orators excited the People 
to take immediate Revenge on Philip. But De- 
moſthenes, who juſtly fear d, left this Confidence 
in the preſent Sucteſs of their Arms, as if they had 
obtained a complete Victory aver the Enemy, ſhould 
induce them to neglect making any farther Proviſion 
for the ſafety of the Olynthians, endeavours, in 
this Oration, to reſtrain their Arrogance, and to 
canuince them, it was not a Time to think of being 


reuenged en Philip, but to provide effeually for | 


the Security of their Allies. 


The Orator here mentions the Affair of the Theatrical 


Money with more Freedom than in the,twa former 
Orations, and openly demands an Abrogation of the 
Law, which made it Capital to propeſe reſtoring 


it to its original Uſes. He exhorts the Athenians 


cc 
40 


to ſerve perſonally in the war, and to emulate the 

glorious Actions of their Anceflors. He likewiſe 
inveighs againſi the Miſcondud of the Magiſtrates, 
and the Effeminacy of the People. 


W HEN I compare, Athenians, the ſpeeches 
of ſome amongſt us with their Actions, 
I am at a loſs to reconcile what I ſee with what 
hear. x e 


6 Their 
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6 Their proteſtations are full of zeal againſt 
ce the publick enemy; but their meafures are ſo 
« inconſiſtent, that all their profecions become 
WM Tuſpeted.- -: ---— - 


* 57 confounding you with variety of WII | 


they perplex your reſolutions, and lead you 
from executing what 1s in your power, by 
„ engaging you in ſchemes not reducible to prac- 
* 

- 46 Tis true, there was a time when we were 
4 powerful enough, not only to defend our own 
4+ borders, and protect qur allies, but even to in- 


« vade Philip in his on dominions. 


2 Athenzans, there was fuch A junQure; 


«] remember it well; but by neglect of proper 
c opportunities, we are no longer in a ſituation 
* to be invaders; it will be well for us if we 
© can provide for our own befence, and that of 
our allies. 

FThis is the preſent point to be ſettled ; we 
c can look no farther, as Hrcumflances now 
e ſtand; it is in vain to form projects of greater 
4 conſequence. In the end we may hope to hum- 
e ble our enemy; but in order to arrive at a hap- 
<< py end, we muſt fix a wiſe beginning. 
Never did any conjuncture require ſo much 
© prudenceas this: However, I ſhould not deſpair 
„% of ſeaſonable remedies, had I the art to prevail 
„ with you to be unanimous in right meaſures. 
„ The opportunities, which have ſo frequently 


© eſcaped us, have not been loſt thro? ignorance, 


or want of Judgment, but thro' E or 
& treachery. 

** If I aſſume at this time a more than ordinary 
60 liberty of ſpeech, I conjure you to ſuffer pati- 
40 ently * ben, which have no other end but 
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© your own: good: Vou have too many reaſons 


to be ſenſible how much you have ſuffered by 


hearkening to ſycophants. I ſhall therefore be 


plain in laying before you the grounds of paſt 


miſcarriages, in order to e v in your 


I — conduct. 


„ You may — ( fori it is not Aon three 


66 


(C 
8. 


or four years ſince) we had the news of Phylid's 
laying ſiege to the fortreſs of Herea in Threct 3 


it was, as I think, in October we received this 


intelligence. We "voted an immediate ſupply of 
threeſcore Talents; forty Men of War were 


ordered to ſea ; and. ſo zealous were we, that, 
preferring the neceſſities of ſtate to our very 
laws, our citizens above the age of forty years 
were -commanded. to ſerve. What followed? ; 


a whole year was ſpent idly, without any thing 
done; and it was but in the third month of the 
following year, a little after the celebration of 
the feaſt of Ceres, that Charidemus ſet ſail, fur- 
niſhed with no more than five talents, and ten 
gallies not half manned. 

% A rumour was ſpread that Philip was ſick; 
that rumour was followed 
Philip was dead. Thus, as if all davger died 


with him, you dropped your - preparations, 


Then, then was your time to puſh, and be ac- 
tive; then, then was your time to ſecure your- 
ſelves, and confound him at once. Had your 


reſolutions, taken with ſo much heat, been as 
warmly ſeconded by action, you had then been 


as terrible to Philip, as "Philip, recovered, + 4s 
now to you. 


„To what purpoſe at this time are theſe re · 


flections? What is done cannot be undone. 
But, dy your leave, Athenians, tho paſt mo- 
D & ments 
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ments are not to be recalled, paſt errors may be 
repeated. Have we not now a frefh provocation 
for war? Let the memory of overſights, by 
which you have ſuffered ſo much, inſtruct you 
to be more vigilant in the preſent danger, If 
the Olynthians are not inſtantly ſuccoured, and 
with your utmoſt efforts; you become aſliſtants 


to Philip, and ſerve him more effectually than 


he can help himſelf! | 
The ftrength of that Commonwealth was 
once ſufficient alone to curb and keep that aſpi- 


ring Monarch within bounds; neither durſt 


Philip attack the Olynthians, nor the Olynthians, 


Philip; 6 equal was the balance of power be- 


tween them. We joined them, and it was no 
ſmall mortification to Philip, to ſee at his very 
gates a republick, by being confederated with 
us, not only able to thwart all his ambitious de- 
ſigns, but even te carry the war into the very 
bowels of his own kingdom. So exorbitant 
his power was grown, that there was e 
left for us to wiſh, but to ſee him embroile 

with his neighbours. Fortune has ſeconded 
our wiſhes: what then have we to do but to 
ſecond our fortune, by ſending a quick and pow- 
erful aſſiſtance to theſe people thus happily en- 
gaged by Providence for our ſakes? Should we 
neglect an Gppertunity ſo ſeaſonable, and of 


ſuch importance, we ſhall not only be covered 


with confuſion and reproach, but expoſed to 
a long chain of inevitable evils from the con- 
queror, eſpecially conſidering the diſpoſition of 
the Thebans, ready to catch at any occaſion to 


hurt us; and the inability of our friends the 


Phoceans, drained by a long War, to aſſiſt us. 
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© What way then, to put # ſtop to the tor- 
© rent? Or to prevent the conqueror from turn- 
ing his whole force againſt Athens itſelf ? The 
man who is for deferring his duty till then, had 

rather ſee war and deſolation in his own coun- 
try, than hear of it in another; and ſcandalouſly 

beg aſſiſtance from his neighbours, than gene- 
rouſly give it. Nor can any thing be more ob- 


vious than that we are deſtined for his next 
prey, if we permit him to ſucceed in his preſent 


enterprize. 
„ HgBut you wil 


7 


| ſay, Have we not already una- 


* nimouſly voted to ſtand by the Olynthians ? *Tis 
true; but how will you do it? That is the 


queſtion, Be not diſpleaſed, Athenians, if I 
ſhould point you the way by the offering any 
advice diſagreeable to your inclinations, or the 


common opinion, | 7 
I would have you begin by appointing a cer- 


tain number of legiflators or commiſſioners to 
infpe& your laws; not to create a confuſion of 
more; we have already but too many; but ra- 
ther to repeal ſuch as upon examination ma 
be found prejudicial to the public. Let me 
ſpeak plain I mean thoſe laws which dif- 
courage and oppreſs the ſoldiery, by appropri- 
ating to the maintenance of our theatre that 
money which ought to be applied as a proviſion 
for thoſe, who daily venture their lives for their 
country. 


„When you have reformed thoſe abuſes, which 


gave away the bread of the ſoldier to citizens 


idle and unuſeful, and which ſquander, in mi- 
micks and buffoons, what might be converted 
to the ſupport of men of honour ; when you 
have abrogated thoſe „ an laws, that it 


. 2 may 
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„% may be no longer dangerous to ſpeak plain; 


e you will not then want friends, who with free- 


dom and ſincerity, will offer ſuch expedients, 


Las your fafety and the exigendies of ſtate ſhall 


require. But if you are too obſtinate to revoke 


any. act once paſt, tho”: never ſo. contrary to 


<* ſenſe, and the public good; if it ſhall remain 
a capital crime to arraign any ſuch act, or de- 
** mand the revocation, you may fpare yourſelves 
the trouble of enquiring after truth; for who 
will ſeek to- make you honeſt or wiſe by. the 


43 eee his on head t. No, Athenians; n 


ou muſt ex elt no friends al that price; the 
möfk forward and zealqhs of your citizens will 
66 be circumſpect, or ſilent, when their fincerity 
* mult be fatal to themſelves, without being ſer- 
<< viceable to you, and as long as ſuch examples 
can be turned only to terrify others from en- 
% deavouring your good with the ſame freedom. 
6: dince therefore fuch laws there are with ſuch 
dangerous penalties annexed, that honeſt men 
dare not ſpeak plain, let the promoters of the 
miſchief be condemned to repair it, by being 


obliged to run the haz ard of demanding the re- 


vocation. For what freedom of ſpeech can 
you expect, if, while you  bonour with your 
protection and encourage with your favour, 
ſuch ſycophants only as humour your fancy, 
and flatter your inclinations, tho' never ſo con- 
„ trary to your intereſt or your honour; the 
true patriot, who has no other view but the pub- 
& lic good, ſhall be ſuſpected and impeached, and 
delivered up a ſacrifice to the hatred and fury of 


(the people? Let me tell you, men of Athens, 
* *ri]] ſome legal redreſs may be had of this griev- 


ance, the vey beſt of your citizens, let his in- 
tereſt 
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tereſt be never ſo powerful, will be queſtioned 
for the freedom of his advice, if he ſhould be 
ſo mad as to give it. But who will be a friend 
when he is. ſure to be treated as an enemy? 

© Itis not neceſſary to warn you, that votes are 
of no force, unleſs ſeconded by action: if your 
reſolutions had the virtue to compaſs what you 


intend, without other aid, we ſhould not ſee 
yours multiply every day as they do, and upon 


every occaſion, with ſo little effect: Nor would 
Philip be in a condition to brave and affront us 
in this manner. It has not happened through 
want of warm and ſeaſonable votes, that we 


have failed to chaſtiſe him long ſince. Fhough 
action is the laſt in place, and muit ſucceed to 
ö deliberation, it is the p 

ing the work or nothing can be done with- 


rſt in efficacy, as crown- 


out it. 

5. Proceed them; Ale to ne your de- 
liberations with action: you have heads capa+ 
ble of adviſing what is beſt; You have judg- 
ment and experience to diſcern what is right; 
and you have power and e, to execute 
what you determine. 

©. What time ſo proper for action? What oc 


caſion ſo happy? And when can you hope for 


ſuch another, if this be neglected? Han not 
Philip, contrary to all treaties, inſulted: you in 
Thrace? Does he not at this inſtant ſtraiten 
and invade your confederates, whom you have 


: ſoletmnly ſworn to protect? Is he, not àn im- 


placable enemy? A ſaithleſs ally? The uſurpet 
of provinces to which he has no title or pre- 
tence? A ſtranger, a n ebe rant, and 
indeed What not? | 
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„ And yet, O ye immortal Gods d when we 
2 mall have abandoned all things to this Philip; 
hen by the indifference of ſome, and the treach- 
ery of others, we habe as it were added force 
< and wings to his ambition, we ſhall yet make 
©. ourſelves a greater ſcorn to our enemies, by 
upbraiding and loading each other with reproach. 
% Each party, though equally guilty, by their 
% diviſions, of the common calamity, will be im- 
“ puting the miſcarriage to his neighbour, and, 
though never ſo conſcious, every one will de 
« excuſing himſelf, by laying the blame on ano- 
„ther: As, after the loſs of a battle, not a man 
e that fled, but accuſes his companion, condemns 
«© his general; and ſeparately. examined, no one 
takes ſhame to himſelf, each ſhifting! the com- 
mon diſgrace from one to another; but yet it 
«1s certain that every individual man who gave 
4 ground was equally acceſſary to the general 
, defeat. The man who accuſes his companion, 
„ might have ſtood firm himſelf had he pleaſed ; 
„ and that, Which was a rout, rn One been 
victory. (nc: 

% Such is the pride ind folly of ohrtion overboth 
« and ſwayed by. perſonal 2 ſacrificin 
the public to private reſentment, and chargin 
each other with miſcarriages, for Which they 
are every one equally accountable. A manager 
«©. for one ſide propoſes; he is ſure to be oppoſed 
„% by a manager for the other, not gently and 
„ amicably, but with heat, malice, and unbe- 
„ coming reflections; let a third more moderate 
(©, ariſe; his opinion is not to be received, but as 
« he is known to be engaged in a party. What 
me good can be hoped from ſuch a confuſion of 


0 councils, | 


>» 
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4 councils, directed only by prejudice or partiality 
ce jn defiance to ſenſe and right reaſon? 
„ If no advice that is given is to be receiyed, 
« but as it fuits the humour of a party, or Aatters 
« the diftemper of the times; it is not his fault 
ec who ſpeaks honeſtly,” but yours who relolve to 
be deaf to all arguments that diſpleaſe you. In 
«© debates for the public, we are not to feek what 
s will pleaſe, but what will profit. If our wide 
cc exceed what we have means to accompliſh, we 
«© muſt contract our wiſhes, and confine them to 
1 what is in our power. Let the Gods have your 
& prayers to grant what is out of your reach; 
< nothing is impoffible to them: But we, who 
* have only human means to act by, muſt 
governed by circumftantes, doing as well as we 
„ can, and truſting the reſt to Providence. 
; « Syppoſe now, for example, ſome perſon. 
% ſhould riſe, pretending to find ſufficient funds 
for a War, without touching your appoint- 
% ments ſor public diverſions; and thus endeavour 
to reconcile your duty with your pleaſure; with 
„% what joy would you hearken to the propoſal ? 
But where to find this able projector? Iſhould be 
40 — it were poſſible. But that man muſt be a 
bol, or a madman, or not think you much 
better, who would perſuade you to continue 
„0 diffipating real and folid funds in ridiculous and 
* ſuperfluous expences, under a vain expectation 
of imaginary ways and means, that may never 
* be found. And yet you would reliſh the pro- 
poſal, though never ſo inconſiſtent or incon- 
„ gruous: What flatters never fails of reception; 
% every one is adding to his own deceit, and 
* ener the W and the impoſſible, 
: + >" 06 Tooth 
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_* ſooths himfelf with any, de 1 hu- 


d.\ 


© mours his inclinations, _ - +. 

In caſes where neceſſity is not to be reconci- 
© led to pleaſure, we muſt ſacrifice pleaſure to 
& neceſlity, and conforming ourſelves to the na- 


| 40 ture, condition, and circumſtances of our af- 


fairs, act according to what we can, and not 


6 according to what we would. Thus, if it were 


% lawful to propoſe to you, to employ for the ſer- 


vice of your country thoſe ſums, which daily 


e beſides of doing you ſervice. 


©: come into the public coffers to be idly ſpent, a 
c vigorous war might be ſupported without any 


other charge or fund, 


« Tt is beneath the ſpirit and hy of Alben 
& ans to bear thus patiently to be inſulted for want 
< of funds neceſſary to ſupport an honourable 
« War. . How is it of a piece with that fire and 

« gallantry, with which we took arms to ſtop 
the Corinthians, and to puniſh the treachery of 
« Me: gara © Shall we, who could reſiſt Greeks, 


"0 ſubmit to be braved by a Macedonian, a barba- 


Wan? a 
I mean no offence: I am not ſo raſh as to 
c run headlong upon your. diſpleaſure, and fail 
But ſure it is the 
10 duty of every faithful and ſincere lover of his 
country, to prefer the welfare of his fellow 
« citizens to the deſire of pleaſing them. It was 
© with this honeſt freedom the Commonwealth was 


directed by thoſe antient and memorable patriots, 


«& who to this day are ſo prodigally praiſed, though 
e ſo ſparingly imitated—Ari/ides, Nicius, Pericles; 


«© and the great man whoſe name [I bear. 


.** But ſince we haye been peſtered by a mes 
« of hypocrites and ſycophants who dare not 
yy, — their mouths till they have learned their 


* le ſlons, 
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e leſſons, till they haveſervilely inquired. what they 
„ ſhall ſay, and what they ſhall propoſe; - what 
<« they ſhall vote, and in what they ſhall make 
„e themſelves agreealbe : In a word, fince advices 
e publicly given, muſt firſt be whiſpered by ſome 
great man or minifter, and you beſpeak, as it 
„were, and prepare your on poiſon; how can 
ec jt otherwiſe happen, but your debates muſt be 
* corrupted, your councils ineffectual, your re- 
66 putation 2 and diſgrace accumulated 
e upon diſgrace, whilſt thoſe illuſtrious Parifites | 
8 flouriſh: — N by their country's ruin? 
4 Oblervey | 
66 different this conduct appears from the practice 
* of your anceſtors: I ſhall be ſhort, and alledge 
6 no inſtance but what is notorious: Fo induce 
<« vou to be honeſt and wiſe, there will be no need 
8 for foreign dene „ erg e eee will be 
&© ſufficient, -- 
&« Your blen 7 55 were friends to hath 
% and plain dealing, deteſting flattery and ſervile 
*©. compliance; your anceſtors,” I ſay, by unani- 
„% mous conſent, continued arbiters of all Greece 
„ for che ſpace of forty- five years without inter- 
„ ruption; a public fund of no leſs than ten thou- 
“ ſand talents was ready for any emergency”: 
«© They exerciſed over the Kings of Macedon that 
<< authority which is due to derber ae obtained 
both by ſea and land in their own perſons fre- 
quent and ſignal victories; and by their noble 
< exploits tranſmitted to poſterity an immortal 
© memory of their virtue, ſuperior to the reſt of 
* mankind, and above the reach of malice or de- 
traction. 
« Such were your Adeos i in reſpebl to their 
5 ee abroad, and in n regard to all Grete in 
66 general. 


beſeech you, men of Athem, how og 
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e general. Let us now conſider theſe great men 
in their private capacities, and their particular 
& ſtation in Athens alone. 8 
It is to them we owe that great number of 
publie edifices, by which the city of Athens 
exceeds all the reſt of the world in beauty and 
magnificence. It is to them we owe ſo many 
<< ſtately temples ſo richly embelliſhed ; but above 
© all adorned with the ſpoils. of vanquiſhed ene- 
© mies, bearing an eternal record of their immor- 
tal virtue. But viſit their own private habita- 
tions, viſit the houſes of Ariſtides, Miltiades, 
or any other of thoſe patriots of antiquity z you 
will find nothing, not the leaſt mark or orna- 
% ment to. diſtinguſh them from the meaneſt of 
their next neighbours, They meddled not in 
government to enrich themſelves but the pub- 
lic; they had no ſcheme, or ambition, but for 
the public ; nor knew any intereſt but the pub- 
lic. It was by a cloſe and ſteady application to 
the general good of their country, by an ex- 
emplary piety towards the immortal Gods, by 
a ſtrict faith and religious honeſty. between man 
and man, and a moderation always uniform 
15 and of a piece, they eſtabliſned that reputation 
« which remains to this day, and will laſt to utmoſt 
_ << poſterity. ip FA 0 BI ITE 
“Such, O men of Athens! were your anceſ- 
tors, ſo glorious in the eye of the world, ſo 
bountiful and munificient to their country, ſo 
« ſparing, ſo modeſt, ſo ſelf-denying to them- 
“ ſelves: What reſemblance can we find in the 
preſent generation to thoſe. great men? How 
„ much unlike! What a provoking reflection 
„ But though much might be ſaid, I ſhall obſerve 
ei. &« That 
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* That at a time when your ancient competi- 
tors have left you a clear ſtage; when the Lace- 
demonians are diſabled; the 7 hebans employed in 


troubles of their own; when no other. ſtate 


whatever is in a condition to rival or moleſt you; 
in ſhort, when you are at full Liberty; when you 
have the opportunity and the power to become 
once more ſole arbiters of Greece; you permit 
patiently whole provinces to be wreſted from 
you: you laviſh the publick money to ſcanda- 
lous and obſcure uſes: you ſuffer your allies to 
periſh in time of peace, whom you preſerved in 
time of war; and, to ſum up all, you your- 
ſelves, by your mercenary court, and ſervile 
reſignation to the will and pleaſure of deſigning, 


inſidious leaders, abet, encourage, and ſtrengthen 
the moſt dangerous and formidable of your ene- 
enemies. 


1 6:Y 6s, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourſelves 


cc 
Kc 


are the contrivers of your own ruin : Lives there 
a man that has confidence to deny it ; let him 
ariſe, and aſſign, if he can, any other cauſe of the 


ſucceſs and proſperity of Philip. 


But you reply, What Athens may have loſt in 


reputation abroad, the has gained in ſplendor at 


home. Was there a greater appearance of 


* proſperity, a greater face of plenty ? Is not the 


city enlarged ? Are/notthe ſtreets better paved ? 


houſes repaired and beautified ?—Away with 
ſuch trifles; ſhall I be paid with ſuch counters? 


An old ſquare new vamped up ! A fountain! 


An wee Are theſe acquiſitions to dan 
of? | 


* Caſt; your eye on the magiſtrates, under 


whoſe miniſtry you boaſt theſe precious im- 
provements, Behold the deſpicable creature 
f &© raiſed 


* E XAML ES o 8722 


44 raiſed all at once from dirt to opulence, from 
the loweſt obſcurity to the higheſt honours. 
„Have not ſome of theſe upſtarts built private 

«© houſes, and ſeats, vying with the moſt — 

„ ous of our publie palaces? And how have their 

44 fortunes and their power increaſed, but as the 

8 r has been ruined and impover- 

> IEEE: {i575 

To what are we to impute theſe dikinders 1 ? 

And to what cauſe aſſign the decay of a ſtate ſo 

powerful and flouriſhing: in paſt times? The 
& reaſon is plain: the ſervant is now become the 
„ maſter, The magiſtrate was then ſubſervient 

« to the people; puniſhments and rewards were pro- 

& perties of the people; all honours, dignities, and 

% preferments were diſpoſed of by the voice and 

„ favourof-the people: But the magiſtrate now has 

uſurped the right of the people, and exerciſes an 

eb authority over his ancient Ke nataral 


0 13 8 3 


Vo, miſerable: 8 "It mean while, 
„ without money, without friends, the ſupports 
& of power, from being the ruler, are become the 
L ſervant; from being the maſter, the dependant: 
** happy that theſe governors, into whoſe hands 
you have thus reſigned your on power, are ſo 
2323 and ſo gracious as to continue your poor 
[If allowance to ſee-plays. | | 

4+ « Altho' this pitiful iGo wayoriginally an 
s eſtabliſhment of your own, you are as thank- 
4 ſul, as well pleaſed and as acknowledging, as 


e if theſe creatures of | four. own; making. were 


4 your real benefactors, and as if the obligation 
„ was-derived from their e pe not from 

. ht ee ene PENG 3 22204 - | 
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© It is by means of this implicit truſt, this ab- 
6c ſolute _ and deference, that theſe cun- 
« ning impoſers have.by little and little worked 
ce themſelves into arbitrary power,, undermined 
6 your liberties, and prepared you inſenſibly for 
6 flavery. Neither is it in nature, Athenians, that 
e from men of ſuch vicious and ſelfiſh principles 
% any generous. and noble deſign can be expected: 


There can be no better rule to judge of 2 man, 


4e than by his ordinary mon, and Fammen 
* courſe in private life. 


4 I ſhould not be ſurprized, if I incurred. our 
6 diſpleaſure by my frankneſs; nor if, by ſeeking 
© to-open your eyes, I ſhould be treated more like 
«© an enemy than thoſe who blind and abuſe you: 
* I know very well, you are ſeldom in humour 
© to ſuffer bold truths, and am rather ſurprized 
e at this unuſual attention, by which .I ber- 
„ couraged to proceec. 

« Believe me, Athenians, if recovering from this 
< lethargy, you would aſſume the antient fres- 
« dom and ſpirit of your fathers; if you would 
© be your own ſoldiers, and your own com- 
“ manders, confiding no longer your affairs in 
foreign or mercenary hands; if you would 


« charge yourſelves with your own defence, 
cc 


4% 


waſte in unprofitable as at home, the 
world might once more behold you king a 
figure worchy of Athenians. 


Of what benefit, of what real advantage to 


% you is that wretched ſubſiſtence, with which 
you are ſo poorly contented? What is it but 
a mere encouragement for idleneſs ? Toa little 


* to ſatisfy, and but juſt enough to prevent a 


© more honeſt induſtry, Like the flender diet 
E allowed 
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employing abroad for the public, what yo 
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44 allowed to the ſick, which neither contributes 


to health nor ſtrength, and but barely ſerves to 


% keep together a miſerable life. 4 
* You would have us then (ſay you) do 
ſervice in our armies, in our own perſons ; and 
for ſo doing you would have the penſions we 
« receive in time of peace, accepted as pay in time 
„ of war. Is it thus we are to underſtand you? 
« Yes, Athenians, tis my plain meaning. I 
« would make it a ſtanding rule, that no perſon, 


great or little, ſhould be the better for the pub- 

«© lic money, who ſhould grudge to employ it for | 
the public ſervice, Are we in peace? The 
public is charged with your ſubſiſtence : Are 
, * we in war, or under a neceſſity, as at this time, 


* to enter into a war? Let your gratitude oblige 
you to accept as pay, in defence of your bene- 
% factors, what you receive in peace as mere 


. * bounty. Are there, who, taking the benefit of 


the law, would excuſe themſelves by pleading 
their age? Their age, however, hinders them 
« not from eating the bread of the Commonwealth. 


Leet then the claim of him, who would ſhun the 


1 ſervice, be given over and above to him, who is 
„ willing, in what he can to ſerve his country. 
„ Thus, without any innovation, without al- 


* tering or aboliſhing any thing but pernicious 


<< novelties, introduced for the encouragement of 
« ſloth and idleneſs; by converting only for the 


„ futute the ſame funds to the uſe of the ſervice- 


4 able, which are ſpent at preſent upon the un- 


profitable; you may be well ſerved in your ar- 
mies, your troops regularly paid, juſtice duly 
% adminiſtered, the public revenues reformed and 


«© increaſed, and every member of the Common- 
#* wealth rendered uſeful to his country, accord- 
| | | (( ing 
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ing to his age and ability, without any further 
burthen to the ſtate. 

& To conclude : What inſiſt upon is no more 
than this. That the wretch, who, during 
times of danger, is not aſhamed to linger at 
home, and chuſes to lead a lazy, ſauntering, 
unprofitable life, canvaſling the actions of others, 
queſtioning and inquiring after news, under 
what foreign general, and with what troops of 
mercenaries ſuch and ſuch a battle was fought, 
ſhould no longer be permitted to eat the bread 
of the diligent and laborious. For it is thus to a 


tittle theſe domeſtic loiterers ſpend and waſte 


their miſerable hours. | 

« When I named foreigners, it was not to re- 
flet upon thoſe men, who perform for you 
that duty, which you ought to perform for 


yourſelves: But to provoke you, if poſſible, 


not to reſign to ſtrangers thoſe opportunities of 
gaining your eſteem, which might be made uſe 
of to entitle you to theirs : nor to renounce and 
abandon, as you do, that reputation which you 
inherited from your anceſtors, and was pur- 


chaſed for you with ſo much toil, hazard and 
glory. - | 


This, O men of Athens, is what my duty 
prompted me to repreſent to you on this occa- 
ſion. May the Gods inſpire you to determine 
upon ſuch meaſures as may be- moſt expedient 
for e and general good of our coun- 
try 99 : | 
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| An Account of DEMOSTHENES. 


D E MOSTHENES had the misfortune 

to loſe his father when he was but ſeven 
years ole, and as he was left in the hands of 
ſelfiſh mercenary guardians, but little care was 
taken of his education: however, he had an 
excellent genius, and after he came to the years 


of diſcretion, laid hold on every opportunity to 


improve it. 


But. notwithſtanding his fi ne genius, nature 


ſeems not to have deſigned him for an orator. 
For beſides his tender conſtitution, ſhort breath, 
and faint voice, he had a natural impediment 
in his ſpeech: yet in ſpite of all theſe diſadvan- 
tages, the honours that were heaped on Calliſ- 
tratus, in a cauſe that he pleaded at Athens, and 
the ſurprizing power which he found eloquence 
had over the minds of the people, determined 
him to purſue that ſtudy. 

He firſt applied himſelf to Iſecrates, and after 


4+ that to Iſæus; but Plato is ſaid to have contri- 


cc 
66 
cc 


buted moſt towards forming this great orator. 
And indeed, we plainly fee the noble and ſub- 
lime ſtyle of the maſter in the writings of the 
pupil. 

« His firſt eſſay of eloquence was againſt his 
guardians, whom he obliged to reſtore part of 
his fortune. After that he attempted to ſpeak 
before the people, but a bimſelf * 
de that 
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DE MOSTHEN Es. 53 
te that he was hiſſed by the whole audience, and 
« went home very much dejected. One of his 
c hearers however, who diſcovered an excellent 
« genius in the midſt of his faults, adviſed him 
&« not to abandon the profeſſion, but try a ſecond 
« time: which he alſo did, though with no bet- 


'& ter ſucceſs than before, and was going home 


« with downcaſt eyes, and full of confuſion, when 
« he met with his friend Satyrus, who was one 
« of the beſt actors of the age. Satyrus being in- 
« formed of the matter, told Demoſthenes that his 


© caſe was not. ſo bad as he imagined, and defired 


« that he would repeat ſome verſes to him out of 
« Euripides, or Sopbocles, which he accordingly 
« did. Satyrus repeated them after him, and by 
©« the tone, voice, geſture, and vivacity, with 
« which he ſpoke them, gave them quite another 


grace. 


« Demoſthenes from hence underſtood where his 
« imperfections lay. He perceived that the ſame 
<< verſes, by 2 graceful pronunciation, had a quite 
« different effect; and from that day applied him- 
« ſelf earneſtly to the attainment of it. 

The pains he took to correct the natural 
« impediments of his ſpeech, and the ſucceſs he 
« met with, amount almoſt to a demonſtration, 

that indefatigable induſtry will ſurmount all dif- 


40 

« ficulties. He ſtammered to that degree, that 
3 | 

«6 


he could not even pronounce many. letters 
in the alphabet, and among others, that 
« which began the name of the art he ſtudied, 


and his breath was ſo ſhort, that he could not 


utter a whole period without ſtopping. To re- 
«* move theſe obſtacles, he uſed to put pebbles into 
« his mouth, and then repeat ſeveral verſes one 


after another, "— taking breath, and that 
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even when he was walking up ſteep hills and 
craggy places; and this practice he followed 
till he could pronounce without the leaſt heſt- 
tation, and ſpeak the longeſt period without 


taking breath. But beſides all this, he uſed to 


ſpeak his orations on the ſea ſhore, when the 
waves were boiſterous, in order to prepare him- 
ſelf for the noiſe and uproar of the people; and 
to ad*uſt his action and render that agreeable, he 


had a large glaſs made, before which he uſed to 
declaim ere he went to ſpeak in public. Nor 
was: his application in other reſpects leſs re- 


markable. He had a clofet under ground, 
hat he might be free from any diſturbance. 

here he ſhut himſelf up for months together, 
and had half his head ſhaved, on purpoſe that 
he might be kept from going abroad. It was 
there he compoſed thoſe excellent harangues, 
which his enemies ſaid ſmelt of the oil, in or- 


«« der to infinuate, that they were too much la- 


4 


boured. Tis very plain, replied he, from the 
ill reception yours have met with that they did 
not colt you ſo much trouble. He accuſtomed 


- himſelf to rife very early in the morning, 


and was ſo carefu} to improve his language, 
that he tranſcribed Thrcy4ides's hiſtory no leſs 
than eight times with his own hands, in order 
to become maſter of his flyle. But nothing 
can give the reader a-greater idea of the merit 
of Demeſihenes, than the teſtimony which we 
have from his antagoniſt A#ſchines. Demoſfthe- 
nes was intruſted by the people of Athens with 
the care of repairing their walls, which he exe- 
cuted with great integrity and honour, and 
contributed part of his own fortune towards it ; 
in conſideration of which Cte/iphon decreed him 

4 14 A 


a” 


te a crown of gold, and propoſed its being pre- 
6 ſented in the open Theatre in a general aſſem- 
« bly of the people, and that the herald ſhould 
&« proclaim it as a reward for his zeal and probity. 
«© Aſchines accuſed Cre/iphon of having violated the 
& laws by that decree, which Demoſthenes of 
« courſe muſt defend. This extraordinary con- 
4 teſt raiſed the curiofity of all Greecs, and people 
« flocked. from all parts to hear thoſe famous 


“ Orators who had a perſonal enmity to each. 


« other. A£ſchines loſt his cauſe, and was ba- 
©< niſhed for his .raſh accuſation; after this he 


e opened a ſchool of eloquence at Rhodes, which 


«© maintained its glory for ſeveral ages. He began 


&«& his lectures with two orations which had oc- 


& caſioned his baniſhment. Great applauſe was 
« given to his, but when that of Demoſthenes was 
„ read, the acclamations were redoubled. On 
« which occaſion Æſchines addreſſed himſelf to the 
« audience in the following manner. 7f you are 
60 fo charmed with a bare "rehearſal of this oration, 
4 hat would you have been had you heard him deliver 


« it himſelf with all his fire and force. This gene- 
« rous commendation of Demoſi henes, who was 
his rival, raiſed in the people a great idea f 


4. the candor and merit of Æſebines. 
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CICERO's ORATION for LIGA. 
Fe - | "TVS. | 


The ARGUMEN FT. 


Quintus Ligarius, a Roman Citixen, was ſent into 
Africa with Caius Confidius. hen Conſidius 
left the Province, Ligarius was made Governor 

. Contrary to his Inclination. In the mean Time 
the Civil War broke out between Cæſar and Pom- 

; Attius Varus was ſent by the latter to take 
Poſſeſſion of Africa. Soon after, while Ligatius 
continued in Africa, the T ubero's, Father and 
Son, were ſent into that Province by the Senate, 
on the account of Forage; but were refuſed Admit- 
tance by Ligarius and Varus, nor would they ſuffer 

. the Son who was ſick to be put on Shore. Upon 

. this Tubero went into Macedonia, and not only 

- fided with Pompey, but took up Arms againſt 

_ Cxzſar, and followed him to the Alexandrian and 
African Wars, After theſe Commotions were 
ended, and Cæſar had pardoned many, the two 
Brothers of Ligarius, his Uncle, T. Brocchus, 

C. Panſa and other Relations and Friends, often 

_ beſought Cæſar to pardon Ligarius; which when 
Q, Tubero the Son had Notice of, be could not 
forgive the Injury he formerly received; and tho 
his own Father had been pardoned for thelike Fault, 
yet he determined to accuſe Ligarius in the Forum 
before Cæſar, which occaſioned the following Ora- 

tion in his Defence. 5 f 


« NEW, 
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4 EW, and hitherto unheard of, O Cæſar, 
| “ is the accuſatien, which my kinſman 
« Tubero has brought before you, that Quintus 

„ Ligarius- has been in Africa: And Caius Panſa, 

« man of no common genius, depending upon your 

&« friendſhip, has been ſo raſh as to own it. For 

<< this reaſon I am at a loſs how to behave; for T 
came prepared to ſolicit pardon for an unhappy 

man, intending to take advantage of your ig- 

C norance of this matter, upon a ſuppoſition that 
«© you knew nothing of it yourſelf, nor had been 
informed of it by any other perſon, But fince 
„ our adverſary's diligence has diſcovered this 

<< mighty ſecret, the beſt way, in my opinion, is 

<6 to confeſs it: Eſpecially, as my very go 
friend Caius Panſa's information has not left it 
< in our power to do otherwiſe. We ſhall there- 

„fore omit entering into a conteſt. about this 
affair, but direct our whole pleading to your 
« clemency, by which ſo many have been ſaved, 


c have had a ſhare in your indulgence. You 
have therefore an advantage, Tubero, which is 
moſt to be wiſhed for, by any proſecutor, the 
accuſed perſon pleading guilty, but pleading at the 
ſame time, that his guilt is no greater, Tubero, 
than yours, nor than that of your praiſe-worthy 
„ Father, It is therefore neceſſary, that you 
«© ſhould own yourſelves to be criminals, before 

% you can convict Ligarius of any fault. | 
Quintus Ligarius, before there was any ap- 
I prehenfion of a war, was ſent as deputy Pro- 
„ conſul, under Caius Conſidius into Africa, in 
*© which office his behaviour met with ſuch appro- 
4% bation from our countrymen and allies, that 
* when Conſidius was about to quit the 2 
N 6c e 


who though you knew them to be criminal, 
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he had no other way left to pleaſe all parties 
© than by putting the government into his hands, 
Quintus Ligarius refuſed the dignity for ſome 
time, but at length was forced. to accept of it 
“ contrary to his inclination. While peace con- 
* tinued, he governed in ſuch a manner as ren- 
<« dered his integrity and honour moſt grateful to 
© his countrymen and allies. A war was kindled 
e fo ſuddenly, that in Africa they heard of its 
effects ſooner than of any preparations for it. 
When they knew it, they began to ſeek out for 
a general, partly from an inconſiderate ardour, 
« partly from a blind fear, firſt conſulting their 
on ſafety, afterwards their inclination z3 for 
CTigarius, intending to return home, and being 
very defirous to ſee his friends, had laid aſide 
<« all public buſineſs. In the mean time Publius 
« Attius Varus, who as Prætor, preſided over 
Africa, came to Utica, Immediately he was 
« ſurrounded with a concourſe of people, and with 
„ no common eagerneſs aſſumed the command, 
<« if that can be called a command, which was 
« conferred on a private man by the clamour of 
« an ignorant multitude, without any public 
„ conſultation. Thus Ligarius, who was de- 
& ſirous to ſhun all buſineſs of that kind, gained 
& alittle reſpite, upon the arrival of Varus. 
*« Hitherto, Caius Ceſar, Ligarius is free from 
„all blame; for when he left Rome there was no 
& war, nor the leaſt ſuſpicion of any ſuch thing. 
«© He went as deputy Proconſul in time of peace, 
© and governed a very peaceable province in ſuch 
«© a manner, that he might have wiſhed for its 
4“ continuance. His departure certainly could 
© not give you any offence; ſhould his ſtay do it? 
much leſs, For as there was no ill deſign on 
9 e his 
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ce his departure, ſo his ſtay was owing to an ho- 
C nourable neceſſity. Theſe two periods there- 
t fore are certainly blameleſs : His voyage into 
« Africa, and his acceptance of the adminiſtration 
6 at the earneſt requeſt of the province. | 
% The third period is his ſtay in Africa aft 
« the arrival of Varus, and if this be criminal, it 
« js a crime of neceſſity, not of choice. If there 
« had been my poſſibility of getting away from 
4c thence, would he have preferred Utica to Rome, 
&« Publius Attius to his own moſt affectionate bro- 
„ thers, or have choſen to live with ſtrangers ra- 
« ther than with his own relations? When the 
« voyage itſelf was full of regret and anxiety on 
« account of his incredible affection to his bro- 
« thers, could he be eaſy while he was ſeparated 
4 from them by civil diſcord ? | 
« As yet, O Ceſar, Quintus Ligarius has diſ- 
„ covered no ſign of diſaffection to your perſon ; 
«© and beg you would obſerve with what ſincerity 
« I plead his cauſe, when I am going to betray 
« my own. O wonderful clemency, which de- 
« ſerves to be embelliſhed with all the decorations 
that oratory, eloquence, learning, and public 
© monuments can beſtow 1 Marcus Cicero pleads 
before you, that there was not the ſame un- 
« friendly diſpoſition in another which he ac- 
„% knowledges to have been in himſelf; and at 
« the ſame time, he neither dreads your ſecret 
e thoughts, nor is apprehenſive that any prejudice 
« will ariſe from what he ſhall Gy in another's 
« defence. You fee how undaunted 1 am, and 
& how the light of your goodneſs dawns upon me 
& while F am pleading before you. And I wiſh 
* could raiſe my voice ſo high that every 
„% Roman citizen might hear me on this ſubject. 
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46 "Fmperater From whom a meſſage 


The war, O Cæſar, had not only broke out, 
« but was almoſt brought to a period, when I, 
& altogether unconftrained, and of my own choice 
„ and free- will took up arms againſt you. But 


«„ before whom do 1 ſpeak this? even before him, 


« who, though he knew it, and before he had 
« ſeen me, reſtored me to the republic, who wrote 
« me letters out of Egypt, that I might continue 
1 in the ſame dignity which I enjoyed before: 
„ ho, though he commanded the whole Roman 
„ empire himſelf, ſuffered me to bear the title of 
tor. was ſent by 
& this very Cauis Panſa, which allowed me 
« to retain the lawreled enſigns of the Conſular 
« ftate as long as I thought. convenient: Who 
4% did not think he had gained me a compleat 
% pardon without reſtoring me to all my former 
< honours. | HEE” 
„ Obſerve, Tubero, I beſeech you how ready 
« Fam to confeſs my own errors ; yet dare not 
« own Ligarius to be guilty. For I declare theſe 
things relating to my own conduct, that Tubero 
« may not take it amiſs when I charge him with 
the like miſtakes. He is a perſon whoſe induſ- 
« try and reputation I am willing to promote, 
< either becauſe he is a near kinſman, or becauſe 
I take delight in his genius and ſtudies, or becauſe 
„ may reap ſome advantage from the fame of a 
<< young relation. But What I deſire to know is, 
the perſon who eſteems it a crime that Ligarius 
«© has been in Africa? Even the very man that 
« wanted to be there himſelf, and who complains 


% that he was prevented by Ligarius, and who 
certainly oppoſed Ceſar with an armed force. 


« For what, Tubero, was thy ſword drawn in 
« the Pharſalian army? To whoſe breaſt was 
JS « thy 
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thy weapon directed? What was the intention 
«© of thy appearing in arms? What did thy ſpirit 


meditate ? Thy eyes? Thy hands? The ardor 
of thy Mind? What didſt thou long for? 
What didſt thou wiſh ?—But I have gone too 
far, the young man ſeems to be ſhocked. —l 
will return to my own caſe. I myſelf was in 
the ſame army. And what, Tabers, was our 
aim but to gain the ſame power over Cæſar as 
he now has over us? Shall they then, O Cæſar, 
who have eſcaped with impunity, which reflects 
the higheſt honour on your clemeney, by their 
ſpeeches excite you to cruelty ? In this affair 
then, Tubero, you have diſcovered a want of pru- 
dence, but your father much more, who, the 
a man of great parts and learning, did not 


- underſtand the nature of this cauſe: for if he 
had, he would have directed you to have proſe- 


cuted it in any other manner than this. Do you 
impeach a man that owns the charge ? That is 
not all, you accuſe one who has a better, or ac- 
cording to your on confeſſion, as good a cauſe 
as your own, What I mention is not onl 

aſtoniſhing, but monſtrous; The deſign of this 
accuſation is not that Quintus Ligarius ſhould be 


convicted, but put to death: Did any Roman 


citizen ever act in this manner beſides thyſelf ? 


Such cuſtoms are foreign, and belong to the un- 
thinking Gree#s or ſavage Barbarians, whoſe re- 


ſentment commonly terminates in blood. What 
other tendency can this proſecution have ?. To 


« drive him from Rome? From his own home? 
From living with bis excellent brothers, his un- 
« cle Titus Brocchius, his fon, his couſin, and with 
«« me? To baniſh him from his native country? 


«Can he be more deſtitute of theſe advantages 
F. -* than 
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c than he is? Is he not already kept out of 1raly ? 
6c Already an exile? It cannot therefore be your 
“ intention to deprive him of his country, which 
c he is now abſent from, but his life, no man 
c eyer carried on ſuch a proſecution even before 
te that dictator who put all to death whom he 
, hated. He needed no formality of law to take 
& away men's lives, but ſet a price upon their 
4 heads. A cruelty which was ſome years after 
& aboliſhed, by the very man whom you now de- 
ec fire to be cruel. | 

* But perhaps, Taba; you may ſay, this i is more 

ce than 1 plead for; truly I believe it is; for I 
&« know yourſelf, your father, your family, and 
& your deſcent. I know the ſtudies of your an- 
« ceftors, and all your family, and- am fully ac- 
5 quainted with their virtues, humanity and learn- 
5 ing, in many even the moſt uſeful arts. | 
And therefore I am convinced you are not of 
* a blood-thirſty diſpoſition. 

But you do not conſider the tendeney of 
& your proſecution : for as you are not content 
« with the puniſhment Ligarius already under- 
goes, what greater can be inflicted but death! 
« Tf he is in exile, as he really is, what more can 
«© you require ? That he may not be pardoned ? 
« This indeed is much more bitter, much more 
& fevere, Will you then endeavour to hinder the 
« effects of our prayers and tears, while we proſ- 
<< trate ourſelves before him, not relying ſo much 
c on our own interceſſion as on his humanity ! 
« Wilt thou then break in upon our weeping, 
% and prevent us from lying at his feet with the 
de voice of ſupplications ? ; | 

If, when we did this at his houſe, which we 
oe have done, and I hope not ineffectually, thou 
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haſt broke in upon us, and hadſt begun to cry 
out, Cæſar, believe them nots beware how you 
pardon; let not a brother's intreating for a bro- 
ther's life excite your compaſſion. Would not 
this be putting off all humanity? And how 
much more brutal is it, to oppoſe publicly in 
the Forum, what we have petitioned for in pri- 
vate? And when many are involved in the ſame 


calamity to take away the refuge of mercy. 


Let me ſpeak plainly, Caius Ceſar, what I think: 
If thy own, I fay thy own lenity were not as 
extenſive as thy good fortune, I know what I 
ſpeak, thy ſucceſſes would be attended with the 
moſt bitter lamentations. How many of the 
victors would tempt thee to cruelty, when even 
fome of the vanquiſhed are acting the ſame part? 


How many of thoſe who are unwilling to have 


any pardoned would have obſtructed thy cle- 


mency, when even thoſe whom you have par- 


doned, are againſt your being merciful to others? 
Suppoſe we could produce evidence, that Li- 


' garius was not in Africa, and ſhould endeavour 


by a harmleſs and well meaning falſhood to ſave 
the life of an unhappy countryman, ſure it 
would be barbarous, when a citizen is in ſuch 
danger and diſtreſs, to diſprove, or diſcover the 


deceit. ' If any man ought to do it at all, cer- 


tainly it would not become a perſon who em- 
barked in the cauſe and met with the ſame for- 
tune. But it is one thing to undeceive Cæſar, 
another to obſtruct his mercy. Your firſt out- 


cry was, Ceſar believe them not, Ligarius was 


in Africa; he took up arms againſt you. But 
now it is, Take heed how you pardon, Is this 
a part for a man to act? Thoſe who uſe ſuch 
language, Ceſar, before thee, may. throw off 
| TG F 2 theic 
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Lu own humanity, but cannot deprive thee of 
thine, 


„ Tubero, in the entrance and beginning of 
his ſpeech, ſaid, if I remember right, that he 
would fpeak to the crime of Ligarius. I doubt 
not but you were inclined to mp either that 


no other perſon: was accuſed of the ſame crime, 
or that one equally guilty ſhould” impeach ano- 
ther, or what new fact was going Ad diſ- 


covered? Did you call it a crime, Tubers? For 
what reaſon? That cauſe has hitherto eſcaped 


ſo harſh a term. Some call it an error, others 


ſear; others more ſevere have named it hope, 


ambition, reſentment, obſtinacy; the moſt 


rigorous have fiyled it raſnneſs: no man but 
thyſelf calls it a crime. If you would have 
my opinion of this misfortune, I take it to be a 
fatal calamity, which the improvident minds 
of men were not able to guard againſt ; and it 
is no wonder that human councils ſhould 
give way to a Divine Interpoſition. Suffer us 
to be wretched, which we cannot be under fuch 
a Conqueror : But I ſpeak not of ourſelves, I 
ſpeak. of thoſe who are fallen. Call them am- 


bitious, reſentful, obſtinate: but let not de- 


ceaſed Pompey, and the reſt, be charged with 
any heinous crime, or be looked upon as mad- 
men or parricides. Such language, Ceſar, was 
never uſed by you: your deſign, in taking up 
arms, was only to vindicate your character: 
what did your invincible army do, but defend 
their own right, and your honour f When you 
ſought for peace, was it with an intent to make 
a treaty with abandoned villians, or reputable 
members of the commonwealth ? As — myſelf, 
Ae I mould eſteem your clemency to me of 

| very 
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very little worth, if I thought you looked 
« upon me as a criminal, How could you de- 
C ſerve ſo well of your country by only preſerving 
ce entire the honours of ſo many guilty criminals ? 
In the beginning of the troubles, you did not 
© look upon it as a war, but a ſeceſſion, not hoſ- 
te tile hatred, but civil diſcord; as both parties 
« aimed at the ſafety of the commonwealth. How- 
« ever, they by different counſels and purſuits, 
took wrong meaſures in attaining their end. 
« Thedignity of the chiefs was almoſt equal, tho' 
it might be otherwiſe with their followers : 
„The cauſe was doubtful, becauſe ſomewhat in 
both parties deſerved approbation; but at pre- 
« ſent that muſt be accounted the beſt whom the 
©« Gods have declared for. And fince we have ex- 
* perienced your clemency, we muſt be pleaſed 
*« with a victory through which none fell, but in 
« the field of battle. þ 547 
«© But let us omit the cauſe of the public to 
come to our own, Which, Tubero, think you 
«© was molt eaſy to be performed, Ligarius to get 
* out of Africa, or you to get admiſſion into it? 
+« Was it difficult to be done, ſay you, when the 
*« Senate decreed it? If you aſk my opinion, I ſay 
it was difficult, for the ſame Senate ſent. Liga- 
rizs. And he obeyed the orders of the Senate 
at a time when it was moſt neceſſary; you, when 
© none needed to have done it except they were 
extremely willing. Do I then blame you? not 
at all, nor would it have been ſuitable to your 
race, name, family, and education, to have 
acted otherwiſe; all that I contend for, is, 
that you ſhould not cenſure that in others, 
which you think honourable in yourſelves. 
When the Senate caſt lots, it fell upon Tuber o 
X F 3 5 16 wh.n 
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e when he was abſent and dangerouſly ill. He 
determined to excuſe himſelf. This 1 knew 
from my intimacy with Lucius Tubero. At 
home we were educated in the ſame ſchool, 
abroad lodged in the ſame tent; we were after- 
wards kinſmen by marriage, were always ac- 
quainted, being cloſely united by purſuing the 
ſame ſtudies. I know therefore that Tubero was 
deſirous to ſtay at home, and if he changed his 
ſentiment, it was becauſe he was ſtrongly urged 
te it by the venerable name of the Republic, 
and, as it were, borne down by the mere weight 
of words. He yielded to, or rather obeyed, the 
authority of a moſt eminent man: he ſet out 
with thoſe who had embarked in the ſame cauſe; 
but proceeded ſlowly on his journey: and ſo 
„ did not reach Africa till it was poſſeſſed by an- 
« other. - This is the ſource of the accuſation or 
« rather-the reſentment againſt Ligarius, and if it 
s js a fault to have been defirous to keep him out 
« of Africa, can it be leſs a fault in him to attempt 
ce getting poſſeſſion of a province, ſtronger than 
“ any of the reſt, and the inveterate enemy of 
Rome; when another perſon choſe to govern it 
« himfelf; and yet Ligarius was not that other 
« perſon. Varus affirmed, that he had the govern- 
« ment, he had certainly the enſigns of that dig- 
& nity. But be that as it will; What, Tubero, is 
« the ſubſtance of your complaint? ½ie were kept 
c“ out of Africa Suppoſe you were? would you 
« have put it into Czſar's hands, or have held it 
et againſt Ceſar ? you ſee, Ceſar, what liberty, 
«.or rather what preſumption your clemency gives 
„ us. If Tubero ſhall anſwer that he would have 
« delivered that province up to you, which the 
„Senate and the chance of lots, had put into bis 
N OE 0s | „power; 
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1 . | | 
power; I ſhall not heſitate even before you to re- 


prehend ſuch a piece of treachery in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, for though you might like the action, 
you could not approve of itz but I ſhall wave 
this matter, not for fear of treſpaſſing on your 
inimitable patience, but leſt I ſhould ſeem to in- 
ſinuate that Tubero was about to perform, what 
never entered into his mind. Vou were coming, 
then into Africa, a province, which of all others 
was moſt diſpleaſed with Cæſar's victory, in 


which was a very powerful king, an enemy of 


this party, where different principles were enter- 
tained and ſtrong and powerful alliances formed. 
I deſire to know what you would have done? 
Though I have no room to doubt about it, be- 


cauſe what you have done is very plain. Vo 


were forbid to land in this province, and as you 
pretend, this prohibition was much to yout pre- 
judice. How did you bear it? To whom did 
you complain? Why to him whoſe part you had 
taken, and whoſe cauſe you had eſpouſed. If 
you had gone to that province in Cæſar's fa- 


vour, you would have returned to him after 


your excluſion from it. But you went to Pom- 
pey. Why then is this cauſe brought before 
Ceſar ? Since you accuſe him, who, according 
to your complaint, prevented him from making 


war againſt Cæſar. I vill therefore give you 


leave to boaſt though it is a falſhood, that you 
intended to deliver the province to Cæſar, but 
were hindered by Varus and ſome others. 1 
ſhall not ſcruple to own that it was Ligarizs 
which deprived you of ſo much honour. But 
obſerve, Ceſar, | befeech you, the conſtancy of 
this molt accompliſhed Lucius Tubero, a virtue, 
which though I approve of myſelf, I would. not 
; g 686 mention, 
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A «« 
*« mention, if I did not know that you yourſelf 
e have the higheſt eſteem for it. Did any man 
« ever diſcover greater conſtancy ? Conſtancy did 
« 1 ſay? I rather ſhould call it patience ; did ever 
* any man but himſelf, in times of civil diſſention, 
« when he has been rejected by a party with marks 
« of cruelty, apply again to the ſame party? 
« Wonderful is the magnanimity of that man, 
«< whom no diſgrace, no force, no danger, can in- 
« fluence to forſake the cauſe he has eſpouſed, and 
« the principles he has embraced. Allowing, 
« which. however ought not to be allowed, that 
% Tubero and Varus were equals in all other re- 
« ſpects, ſuch as honour, nobility, reputation, 
„ parts; yet Tubero had this advantage, that he 
« went to take poſſeſſion of the province with a 
« juſt claim from the Senate; but meeting with a 
«repute, he did not repair to Cz/ar leſt he ſhould 
«© be angry, nor te his own home, Jeſt he ſhould 
« ſeem idle, nor into any other country, leſt by his 
« deſertion he ſhould condemn bis party; but he 
« went into Macedonia, where Pompey:s/ army lay, 
to ſupport that very party which had diſgrace- 
« fully rejected him. But when you found this 
extraordinary Rep made no impreſſion on the 
« mind of Pompey, I ſuppoſe your zeal for the 
« cauſe was a little cooled. For you were only 
de employed in garriſons, a ſtation” you. did not 
like. Or did you, as all in the time of civil wars 
generally do, ſtill entertain hopes of conqueſt ? 
„We wereall wiſhing for the ſame; I was al- 
« ways for peace, but when I found it was too 
«© late, and the armies were drawn out in order of 
battle, it had been egregious folly to think of 
«*peace, We were all, I ſay, deſirous of victory, 
« and you eſpecially, becauſe you were arrived at a 
2 | | 8 « place 
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6 place where you muſt either conquer or die. 
« But as things now are, [ doubt not but you pre- 
„ fer your preſent ſafety to ſuch a victory. 1 
would not dwell upon theſe things, Tubero, if 
« you had repented of your ſteadineſs, or Czfar of 
« his clemency.. I now aſk, whether you ſeek re- 
44 dreſs, by this proſecution for your country's 
« wrongs or your own; if your country's, what 
« 2" ON you fay to your conſtant attachment to that 
rty : if your own, take care you do not miſ- 
6« os in thinking Czar will puniſh your enemies 
« when he pardons his own. And now Cæſar do 
« you think my only intention was to plead the 
« cauſe of Ligarius, and to canvaſs his facts? TI 
<6 refer all I have ſaid to the ſingle point either of 
* your humanity, clemency or mer.. 
have pleaded many cauſes, Cæſar, even 
% with you, when your riſing to dignities made it 
* neceſſary for. you to appear in the Forum, but 
never in this manner: Forgive him, O ye Judges, 
« for he has failed in his duty : he has fallen into an 
error, be did not think : If ever he dies ſo any 
* more— This is the language uſed to parents. 
But to the judges, He did not do it, he-never 
wat thought ont. The evidence is falſe, the crime fic- 
< trons. Declare thyſelf Cæſar, to be Judge of 
« the action whereof Ligarius is accuſed. Inform 
5 thyſelf what garriſon he aſſiſted in holding out. 
J am ſilent. Nor will I mention thoſe things 
«© which might prevail with any judge. He was 
** ſent as Deputy Proconſul before the war began; 
he was left to govern in time of peace, he was 
< oppreſſed in time of war, in which he was not 
very enterprizing, becauſe in his heart he was 
entirely on your ſide. This is the uſual lan- 
wn guage nh. But I now ſpeak dan 
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a parent; [ have done amiſs, I have adted raſhly, 
J am grieved for my fault, I rely entirely upon 


cc your clemency, I aſk pardon for my error, I bog 10 
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be forgiven. If you have pardoned nobody [ ſhould 
be too arrogant, but if many, let me ſhare in the 


« ſame indulgence, eſpecially as you have encouraged 
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me to hope for relief. 
«© May not Ligarius therefore expect to obtain 
his end, when 1 myſelf am allowed to plead 


his cauſe? however, it is not on this oration, 


nor the good offices of his friends that our 
hopes are placed. I have had experience of 
what you principally regard, when many in- 


tereſt themſelves for the welfare of one; you 


are more willing to determine a cauſe judicially 
than to grant petitions; nor do you require 
that the advocate be your own friend, if he is but 
the friend of the perſon he pleads for. And as 
to yourown dependants you are ſo liberal to them 
that they appear to me to be more happy than 
you, from whom all their benefits flow. But 
I perceive, as I faid before, that you are more 
willing to determine a cauſe judicially than to 
liſten to petitions, not that I ſuppoſe you at all 
incapable of being moved with a juft grief of 


thoſe who make their application in that hum 
* ble manner. In preſerving ©, Ligarius you 


will confer a very acceptable favour on your 
own friends; therefore act according to your 


uſual generoſity in this affair. On this occa- 


ſion J might mention the whole nation of the 
Sabines, a valiant people, the flower of Italy, the 
ſtrength of the republic, the character of theſe 
men you well know ; therefore take notice of 
their ſorrow and grief, T. Brocchus, I doubt 
not, is greatly in your eſteem ; ;- obſerve his and 

his 
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his ſon's tears and diſtreſs, what ſhall I ſay of 
his brothers: Think not we plead for the 
ſafety of one only. The three Ligarii are 
either to be preſerved in the city or expelled 
from it, becauſe baniſhment is more deſirable 
to them than their, own country, tows own 


home, their houſhold goods, if one of them 


maſt remain an exile. If they act as bro- 
thers ought, with piety, with becoming 
grief; let their tears and their fraternal 
pity move your compaſſion. Call to mind 
what you formerly faid, That WE efleemed all 
thoſe to be enemies who were not with us. And 
That you looked upon all thoſe as friends who 
did not oppoſe you. View then this illuſtrious 
company, the whole family of the Brocchi, L. 
Marcius, C. Cæſetrus, L. Confidius, all theſe - 


Roman knights now preſent in mourning gar- 


ments, are not only your acquaintarice, but 


men of probity and of your own party. We 
indeed looked on them as our enemies, and 
treated them as ſuch. But ſince they ſided 
with you, let your own ſaying have its due 
force, and place them in the number of your 
friends. If you conſider the harmony tbat 
reigns among the Ligarii, you will view all the. 

brothers in the ſame light. For is- there any 
room to doubt, that if ©. Ligarius had been 
in Italy, he would not have been in the ſame 
way of thinking as his brothers ? who can be 
ignorant of that perfect agreement, and inſe- 
parable union ſo viſible among them? there is 
nothing more abſurd than to ſuppoſe they 
would not all have been of the ſame opinion, 
and have run the ſame hazard. In effect there- 
fore they were every one your followers. One 
of them was ſeparated from the reſt as it were 
| « by 
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72 CICERO's ORAT ION. 


« by -a' tempeſt, but had it been with his own 
12 cake; yet he ought to be left in no worſe a 
condition than thoſe who have experienced your 
<..clemency. - Had be actually taken up arms a- 
6 4 you, he would not only have oppoſed 
* you, but his own brothers, who now plead in 


As I am acquainted with all your Ati, 1 
cannot forget how T. Ligarius behaved, when 
he was city treaſurer, with reſpect to your 
cauſe and dignity. But it is of little conſe- 
quence for me to remember it, I am perſuaded 
„it is not out of your own mind, for ſuch is 
«© your happy diſpoſition, that you forget nothing 
but injuries. This very T. Ligarius, who has 
„done nothing but promote your intereſt, and 
„ whole integrity recommended him to your 
<< eſteem, who could not foreſee what would 


„ his behalf, 


happen afterwards, is now a ſuppliant for his 


brother” s fafety: In granting whoſe requeſt 
you will reſtore three mo worthy and incorrupt 
brothers, not only to themſelves, to many great 


4% and honourable men, to us their friends, but 


* to the-republic. We aſk no more than what 


„you have graned to the moſt noble and famous 


H. Marcellus in open court. Only ſhew the 


fame favour to this aſſembly for — of his 


7 moſt- worthy brothers. As you pardoned him 

1 at the requeſt of the ſenate, be as kind at leaſt 
« to this people whoſe behaviour has always had 
% your approbatipn. And if that day gained you 


% ſo much honour, and was ſo much applaud- 
ed by the Roman people, never neglect an 
« opportunity of encreaſing that honour, for 


4 there is nothing ſo popular as goodneſs. None 


THR „ mixed 
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' mired than your clemeney. For men refem- 
ble the Gods in nothing fo much as in making 
mankind: happy. There is nothing rehders 
your ſtation more glorious than to have it in 
your power, nor nothing diſcovers à more 
— diſpoſition than the will to ſave many 
from deſtruction. | 
„ This cauſe, perhaps, might require a longer 
c oration, but your inclination to mercy one 
more ſhort. Wherefore ſubmitting the whole 
affair to your better judgment, I ſhall come to 
a period with this admonition, that in re- 
ſtoring our abſent friend to his former hap- 


pineſs yow: confer the fame Os all herd 
preſent.'*.. :!.. 


4n Account of C IC ERO. 


| P Gases time children: were taught by none 
but Greeks, and what, perhaps, may not 
<< be thought conſiſtent wirh the wiſdom of the 
** Romans, in the Greek language; in which Oi- 
cero is ſaid to have wrote ſome pieces that de- 
ſerve commendation. Platius, however, a learned 
Gaul, notwithſtanding the bigotry of the 1 times, 
had reſolution enough to attempt. to teach in 
Latin, in which he was encouraged by people 
of the beſt judgment; and his ſchool ſoon became 
famous. 
Cicero had a great deſire to hear this ae 
but thoſe who had the care of his education 
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74 ACCOUNT OF CICERO, 


* we have already mentioned, together with the 
© other cenſors, made a decree to prohibit this 
* new method without giving any other reaſon 
$« than this, that it was contrary to the cuſtom of 


© their ance/ſiors, This decree, however, gave 


6 great offence to people of the beſt underſtand- 
<« ing, and in ſpite of all oppoſition, the method 
& of Plotius prevailed univerſally. 

* As Cicero was denied the benefit of hearing 
« Plotius, his buſineſs was to apply himſelf to 
$ other maſters, which he did, and in a little 
* time made ſuch a ſurprizing progreſs that great 
s numbers went to the ſchool continually on pur- 
$6 poſe to hear him. His genius firſt led him to 
« poetry, in the ſtudy of which he is ſaid to 
* have ſucceeded tolerably well. 

« At the age of ſixteen (which was the time 
© when their youth were allowed to put on the 
Toga Virilis, or Manly Gown) his ſtudies be- 
« came more ſerious. He then prepared himſelf 
<« for the bar, and went conſtantly to hear the 
* beſt orators harangue. He devoted ſeveral hours 
#6 every day to reading and compoſition, and 
« tranſlated the fineſt pieces of the Greek orators 
* into Latin, in order to imbibe their ſtyle and 
« ſentiment, | | 

« At the ſametime that he ſtudied eloquence, he 
«« applied himſelf affiduouſly to the law, which he 
% found would be extremely neceſſary. He alfo 
« took care to make himſelf maſter of philoſophy 
4 in all its branches, which he ſays contributed 
% more towards making him an orator than the 
« ſtudy of rhetorick itſelf. 

Cicero did not begin to plead *till he was 
«« twenty-ſ{1x years old; for the troubles of the 
# ſtate preyent:d his attempting it ſooner. His 

| | ; «6 firſt 
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ACCOUNT OF CICERO. 75 
firſt eſſays were eſteemed maſter-pieces, ana 
procured him a reputation almoft equal to that 


of the ableſt lawyers. The defence which he 


made for Sextus Roſcius, but eſpecially that part 
of it relating to the puniſhment of parcicides, 
gained him vaſt applauſe; and he was the more 
admired, as none had reſolution enough to un- 
dertake that cauſe but himſelf, on account of 
the great credit of Chryſogonus, whoſe power in 
the 8 was almoſt unlimited. 

The ſenſible pleaſure which his riſing reputa- 


tion gave both to himſelf and his friends, was 


ſoon allayed by the ill ſtate of his health. As 
he was of a tender conſtitution the drudgery of 
the bar ſeemed too much for him, and his phy- 
ficians, on that account, preſcribed him filence 
and retirement, which was a kind of death, as 
it deprived him of that field of glory which his ſtu- 
dies had opened to his view. He could not think 
of renouncing the bar entirely, but determined 
to ſoften the vehemence of his pronunciation, 
and to take a voyage for the recovery of his 
health, and accordingly ſet out for 4/ja: Tho' 


ſome imagine this voyage was undertaken only 
to avoid the reſentment of Chry/ogonus. 


As Athens was even at that time eſteemed the 
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ſeat of polite learning, he made that city in his 
way, and ſtaid there about ſix months, which 
time was ſpent much to his advantage. From 
thence he went to A/fia, and conſulted all the 
able profeſſors of eloquence he could meet with: 
and from thence to Rhodes, on purpoſe to ſtudy 
under the celebrated Molo, who took care to cor- 
rect what was ſtill vicious in his ſtyle, and to 
retrench that exceſſive redundancy, which, like 
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a river that overflowed its banks, knows no li- 
mits or reſtraint. 

Aſter two years abſence he returned to Rome, 
almoſt a new man; for his voice was more 
ſweet and harmonious; his ſtyle more correct 
ard conciſe, and his body more vigorous, and 
robuſt, When he returned to Rome there were 
orators who were very much admired, viz. Cotta 
and Hortenſius, but eſpecially the latter, whom 
he much defired to equal. 

« Hortenſius wanted none of thoſe qualifications 
that are neceſſary to form an orator j he had 
a ſprightly genius, an inconceivable paſhon for 


ſtudy, a great fund of knowledge, a tenacious 


memory, and fo perfect a pronunciation, that 
the moſt celebrated actors went © conſtantly 
to fee his geſture, and hear him declaim, in 
order to form themſelves by his example. 

Cicero uſed his utmoſt efforts to come up with 
his rival, and the new ſpecies of eloquence 
whichybe introduced, drew people's eyes upon 
him, and rendered him the object of public ad- 
miration. In ſhort, he exceeded Hortenſius ſo 
much that every body gave him the preference 


in point of eloquence. Cicero himſelf tells us 


the reaſon why he met with ſuch ſueceſs; by 
obſerving what was wanting in others, and 
ſhewing by that means what was admired in 
himſelf, * -- - 
„ ſhall give his mori as tranſlated by a mo- 
dern writer. | 
* No: perſon at that time, { ſays he) wade nolite 
literature his particular ſtudy, without which 
there is no perfect eloquence; no one ſtudied 
philoſophy thoroughly, which alone teaches us 
a and te ſpeak well. No one learned 7 
cly 
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© civil law, which is abſolutely neceſſary for an 
& orator to enable him to plead well in private 
c cauſes, and form a true judgment of public af- 
« fairs: There was no perſon well ſkilled in the 
© Roman hiſtory, or able to make a proper uſe of 
& it in pleading : No one could raiſe a chearfulneſs 
cin the judges, and unruffle them as it were by 
6 ſeaſonable railleries, after having vigorouſly 
«© puſhed his adverſary by the ſtrength and ſoli- 
„ dity of his arguments; no one had the art of 
© transferring or converting the circumſtance of 
a private affair into a common or general one: 
No perſon could ſometimes depart from his ſub- 
« jet by prudent digreſſions to throw in the 
« agreeable into his diſcourſe : In fine, no perſon 
© could incline the judges fometimes to anger, 
«© ſometimes to compaſſion, and inſpire them 
% with whatever ſentiments he pleaſed ; wherein, 
* however, the principal art of an orator con- 


60 liſts,” : 


* * 


The ORATION of BRUTUS, after bie 
MURDER of JULIUS CZSAR, in 
Defence of that Aſalſination. | 


ve 3 countrymen, and lovers ! hear 
| «© me for my cauſe, and be ſilent that 
„ you may hear, Believe me for mine honour, 
and have reſpect to mine honour, that you may 
<< belieye. Cenſure me in your wiſdom, and awake 
* your ſenſes that you may the better judge 
I there be any in this aſſembly, any dear friend 
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78 ORATION OF BRUTUS. 


of Ceſar's, to him I ſay that Brutus love for 
<66 Ge ar was no leſs than bis — 


then that friend demand why Brutus rofe 


*66 ak Cx/ar, this is my anſwer: Not that 
<< loved Cxfar leſs— but that I loved Rome 


% more. Had you rather Ceſar. were living, and 
« die all ſlaves; than that Czar were dead, to 


„ live all freemen? As. Czefar loved me I weep 
for bim; as he was fortunate, ] rejoice at its as 
„ he was valinne, I honour him ; but as he was 
„ ambitious, I flew him. There are: tears for 
his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his 


&« yalour, and death for his ambition. Who's 
«© here fo baſe, that would be a bondman? if any, 
e ſpeak; for him have I offended. Who is here 
% fo rude, that would not be a Roman if any, 
« ſpeak ; for him have J offended. Who is here 
* ſo vile, that will not love his country? if any, 
« ſpeak; for him have I offended. N pauſe for a 
reply. — 
[The people unanimouſly crying, * — 
2] he continues his ſpeech; 
« Then none have I offended. —I have done no 


more to Ceſar, than you ſhall do to Brutus. 


The queſtion of his death is enrolled in the 
Capitol; bis glory not extenuated, 'wherein he 
% was worthy; nor his offences enforced, for 
1 which he ſuffered death.” [Then ſeeing Mart 


Antony coming with Cæſar's corpſe, he thus pro- 


ceeds:] © Here comes his body, mourned by 


* Mark Antony, who, though he had no hand in 
« his death, ſhal} receive the benefit of his dying, 
« a place in the Commonwealth ; as which of 
* you ſhall not? With this 1 depart; that as [ 
« flew my beſt lover for the good of Rome, I 
« have the ſame dagger for myſelf, when it ſhall 


« pleaſe my country to need death.“ 
MARE 
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MARK AN on 's ORATION 
in ANSWER BRUTUS. 


\RIENDS, ane countrymen, | lend me 
60 your ears 
I come to bury Ceſar, not to praiſe him: 

$5. The evil that men do, lives after them 
„ The good is oft interred with their bones. 
“ So let it be with Cz/ar / noble Brutus 
«+ Hath told you, on was ambitious ; 
« If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 
« And grievoully hath Cæſar anſwered it. 
« Here, under leave of Brutus, and the Y 
% For Brutus is an honorable man: 
„So are they all; all honorable men, 
© Come I to ſpeak in Czſar's funeral: 
He wes my friend; faithful and juſt to me; 
But Brutus ſays he was ambitious ; ; 
« And-Brutus is an honorable man, 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome; 
MWhoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill— 
Did this in Ceſar ſeem ambitious ? 
„When that the er bars cry'd, Ceſar hath 

ee wept? . 
Ambition ſhould be hd of ſterner ſtuff, 
Yet Brutus fays he was ambitious ; | 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did ſee, that on the Lupercal, 
I thrice preſented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this imb 
tion? wh 
oy Yet Brutus ſays he was ns, 3 
« And, ſure he is an honorable man. 
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$8 MARK ANTONY's ORATION. 


| ©& TI ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 


« But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 

©< You all did love him once, not without cauſe : 
« What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn for 
„ mn 

« O judgment ! thou art fled to brutiſh breaſts, 

" 2 men have loſt their reaſon — bear with me: 
« My heart is in the coffin there, with Cz/ar, 

«© And I muſt pauſe ' till it comes back to me. 

« But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 

« Have ſtood againſt the world—now lies he 

« there; 

&« And none fo poor to do him reverence. 

« O maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 

% Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

& I ſhould do Brutus wrong and Caſſius wrong 
„Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

©« will not do them wrong: I rather chuſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf and you, 
Than I will wrong ſuch honorable men, 

„ But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Ceſar, 
« found it in his cloſet, 'tis his will: 

„Let but the commons hear his teſtament, 

« Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, 

« And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's 

* wounds, 

„ And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood. 

“ Yea, beg a hair of him, for memory; 

« And dying mention it within their. wills, 

« Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

« Unto their iſſue — 

[The people now call eagerly for the will, when 

Hark Antony, with a ſeeming reluctance, thus re- 

lies: 
Pi Have patience, gentle ande ; I muſt not 

„ read it 


40 It 


MARK ANTONY's ORATION. 81 


6c It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 
„ You are not wood, you are not {tones, but men: 
© And, being men, hearing the will of Ceſar, ' 
„It wilt inflame you, it will make you mad. 
„is good you know not that you ure his heirs ; 
1% For-it you ſhould -O what would come of it?” 
[After a ſeeming reluctance, Mark Antony com- 
plies, upon the outcry of the people, that 
they inſiſt upon the will's being read, when 
he proceeds in this manner: 
% You will compel me then to read the will; 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of bee, 
And let me ſhew you him that made the will. 
% Shall I deſcend, and will you give me leave.“ 
1 being agreed a "= came down nd 
proceeded-thus :} . = 
6 If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them how z 
„ You all do know this mantle z 1 8 — | 
<<; The firſt time Cæ ſar put it on: 
« *T was on a ſummer's evening, in his tent. 
« That day he overcame the Nervii. | 
Look ! in this place ran Caſſius's dagger through, 
“See what a rent the envious Caſca made. — 
«© Through this the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; ; 
% And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, i 
« Mark, how the blood of Czfar follow'd it? 
« As ruſhing out of doors, to be refolv'd, 
If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no? 
% For Brutus, as you know was Cæſar's Angel. 
Judge, oh ye gods! how dearly Gzfar lov'd him. 
„This, this was the unkindeſteut of all 
For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him dab, 
6 Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitot's arms, 
" Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty 
2X heart, 1414 
tc And, in his mantle muling up his face, - : 
; „ Even 


& MARK ANTONY's ORATION. 


« Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 

(Which all the while ran blood) great Ceſar fell. 

„OO whata fall was there, my countrymen |! 

« 'Then I, and you, and all of us fell down ; 

« Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh's over us. 

„ O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

« Thedint of pity ; theſe are gracious drops. 

« Kind ſouls | what, weep you when you but be- 
« hold 

« Our Czſar's veſture wounded ? Look you here! 

«« Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors. - 

Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not ſtir you up 

« To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny; | 

«© They that have done this deed are honorable ; 

What private griefs they, have, alas! I know not, 

That made them do it; they are wiſe and ho- 
«© norable, ; 

de And will no doubt with reaſons anſwer you. 

« I come not, Friends, to ſteal away your hearts; 

« I am no orator, as Brutus is: | 

« But, as you know me all, 4 plain blunt man, 

% Thatlovemy friend; and that they know fallwell, 

That give me public leave to ſpeak of him: 

% For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

&«& Action nor utterance, nor the power of ſpeech, 

To ſtir men's blood; J only fpeak right on. 

tell you that which you yourſelves do know; 

& Shew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor, 
«© dumb mouths ! | 

& And bid them ſpeak for me. But were I Brutus, 

& And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

„ Wou'd ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Ceſar that ſhou'd move 

*The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny.“ 

(The ſubſtance of this ſpeech really occaſioned 
a mutiny, and was the cauſe of the death of 
all the conſpirators.) (The 
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The CELEBRATED SOLILOQUY 
of CATO. 
(Written by Mr. ADDISON;) 


IT muſt be ſo Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well! 
1 Elſe whence this pl-ating hops, this ond de- 
* « This longing after immortality ? (fire; 
£ Or whence this ſecret dread and inward horror 
« Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
«© Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deitruction ? 
£ *Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
« ?Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
« And intimates eternity to man: 
* Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
« 'Fhrough what variety of untry'd being, 
| bs Through ou new ſcenes and changes muſt we 
5 paſs! 
«© The wide, th* unbounded proſpect lies before mel. 
« But ſhadows, clouds, and darknefs reſt upon it. 
« Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 
© (And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 
« And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
« But when! or where! This world was made 
«© for Ceſar. 
I'm weary of conjectures — This muſt end em. 
{ Laying his hand on his ſword. 
« Thus am I doubly arm'd, my death and lite, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
& This in a moment brings me to my end; 


But This informs me 1 ſhall never die. 


The 


84 PRIAM's SPEECH TO HECTOR- 


5 The foul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

« At the drawn dagger, and dehies its point. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the fun himſelf 

£« Grow dim with age, and nature ſink in you 
% But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, + 

*« Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 

66 The wrecks of matter and thecruſh of worlds.“ 


4 - 
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PRIANM“s SPEECH ts HECTOR, 10 per- 
Lerne E 4o hazard his life in battle, 


A tay not! ſtay not! guardleſs and alone, 
Hector, my lov'd, my deareſt, braveſt ſon! 


4 Foe. 4 Methinks, already, I behold thee ſlain, 5 
And ſtreteh'd, beneath that fury of the plain! 


4 Implacable Achilles, couldft thou be 

<< To all the gods, no dearer than to me, 

« Thee vultures wild ſhould ſcatter round the 

8 ſhore, 

« And hungry dogs grow fiercer from 178 gore. 

« How many valiant ſons I late enjoy'd 

* Valiant in vain, by thy curſt arm deftroy'd; 

Or worſe than ſlaughter'd, ſold in diſtant iſles, 
Jo fhameful bondage, and unworthy toils. 

„% Two, while I ſpeak, my eyes in vain explore, 

„Tuo from one mother ſprung, my Polydore, 
% And lov'd Lycaon ; now perhaps no more! 

<«<,Otlif in yonder hoſtile camp they live, 

„ What heaps of gold, what treaſures would I give! 

« But if {which- Heav'n forbid “already loft, 

All pale they wander on the Stygian coaſt; ® 
What forrows then muſt thei: ſad mother Know, 
as -What anguiſh I! unutterable woe!  - 

$81 „ Fet 


ce Yet leſs that anguiſh, leſs to her, to me, 
* Leſs to all Troy, if not depriv'd of thee. 

&« Yet ſhun Achilles, enter not the wall, 

«© And ſpare thyſelf—thy father—ſpare us all: 
« 'Save thy dear liſe or if a ſoul ſo brave, 
Neglect that thought thy dearer glory: ſave. 

« Pity while yet I live theſe ſilver hairs ; 

„While yet thy father feels the woes he beats, 

« Yet curſt with ſenſe! a wretch whom in his 
6 rage, 

All trembling, on the verge of helpleſs age. * 

Great ode hath plac'd ſad ſpectacle of pain! 

The bitter dregs of fortune's cup to drain, 

« To fill with ſcenes of death his cloſing eyes, 

e And number all his days by miſerie s 

„My Heroes ſlain, my bridal bed o'erturn'd, 

«" My daughters raviſh'd, and my city , 

6 My bleeding infants daſh'd againſt the floorz 

« Theſe have I yet to ſee, perhaps yet more 

„Perhaps ev'n I, reſerv'd by angry fate, 

e The laſt fad relick of my ruin'd ſtate, - + 

Dire pomp of ſov'reign wretchedneſs ) mu 

45 « fall, 

« And ſtain the pavement of my regal hall, 
Where famiſh'd dogs, late guardians of my door, 
4% Shall lick their mangled maſter's ſpatter'd gore. 
Vet for my ſons, I thank ye gods, twas well; 
„Well they have periſh'd, for in fight they fell! 
W Who dies in youth and vigour dies the beſt, 

4% Struckthro' with wounds, all honeſt on the breaſt; 
«<< But when the fates in fullneſs of their rage, 

* Spurn the hoar-head of unreſiſting age; 

a 44 duſt the rev'rend lineaments deform 
And pour to dogs the life - blood ſcarcely warm; 
* This, this is mifery. The laſt the worſt, 
* That man can feel; man fated to de ya Ty 
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86 An ADDRESS or Ms. POPE. 


As one of the fineſt ADDRESSES to the 
PUBLICK, is Mr. POPE's PROLOGUE 
to CATO, we ſhall here preſent it to our 
READERS. 2 31 


FIT ors 1 wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
% 1 To form the genius and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 
„ Live o'er each ſcene and be what they behold ; 
For this the tragic muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 
* Commanding tears to ſtream thro? every age. 
* Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
* And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept ! 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move, 
*The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; 
In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow ; 
+ And wild ambition well deſerves its woe | 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
« Such tears as Patrick ſhed for dying laws ; 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardor riſe, 


| And calls forth Reman drops from Britiſb eyes: 


. * Virtue itſelf in human ſhape he draws, 
„What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was. 
No common object to your ſight diſplays, 
„But what with pleaſure heav'n itſelf ſurveys ; 

A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate! _ 
While Cato gives his little ſenate Jaws, 

* What boſom beats not in its country's cauſe ? 
Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed? 
„Who hears him groan, and does not with to _ 
1 >» | | « Ev'g 


HUMOROUS ORATION.8/ 


« Ev'n when proud Cæſar- mid'ſt triumphal cars, 

„The ſpoils of nations and the pomp of wars, 

« Tonobly vain, and impotently great, 

„ Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate : 

& As the dead father's rev'rend image paſs'd, 

The pomp was darken'd and the day 'o'ercaſt; 

„The triumph ceas'd, tears bluſh'd from ev'ry 

& eye; | 

« The world s great ruler paſs'd unheeded by ; 

« Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 

« And honour'd Cz/ar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
© Britons attend, be worth like this approv'd, 

« And ſhew you have the virtue to be mov'd; 

« With honeſt ſcorn the laſt fam'd Grecian view'd 

« Rome learning arts from Greece, which it ſubdu'd. 

„Our ſcene,. precariouſly, ſubſiſts too long 

On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong ; 

M Dare to have ſenſe yourſelf—aſlert the ſtage 

« Bejuſtly warm'd with your own native rage. 

« Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 

As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear.” 


— 


„* 
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The Humorous PorTiCAL ORATION of 
SOMEBODY again Nogopy. 


« „WII, Somebody J ſee at laſt is come, 
And Nobody f hope is left at home; 
«« That frightful — would have marr'd the 
joke, 
" Had Nobody been here, the deuce a Hllable 
we ſhould I have ſpoke. | 
Ladies and gentlemen, pray note me well 
* I hither. come of certain wrongs to tell, 
H2 "6 Which 


s HUMOROUS ORATION. 


Which I have ſuffer'd.from that erazy Noddy, 

© You underſtand me now, I mean Nobody; 

An upſtart ſpark that ſwaggers thro? the ſtreets, 

And takes the wall of every one he meets; 

Does every where impofe himſelf for me, 

4% Talks much—thinks none, and cocks his hat{ 

ye ies. i; | 

&« And all the while the raſcal's Nobody. 

The griping miſer ſat brimful of care, 

When the wind chanc'd to make the window 
% jar: ; | 

Sudden he ſtarts--O Lord! my gold! ru ſwear-- 

„ Yes, I will ſwear it, Somebody. is here: 

Then kindles up a light, and runs to fee, 


cc 


And ferrets all the houſe in ſearch of me, 
66 And, at the laſt, he found, Sir—Nobady. 
. Since Nobody was fairly then detected, 
« *Tis bard that Somebody ſhould be fuſpected. 

« A freak like this the jealous huſband play'd, 
e Who thought his wife had brutified his head. 
4] have it here, quoth he, and looks amort ! 
«© But Somebody, ah ! he ſhall ſuffer for't : 
„When Nabedy alone his head adorn'd, 
And he was only in his fancy horn'd. 
© Thebriſk young virgin goes to church array'd 
© In ſhining ſilks, in tiſſues, and brocade; 
6 The ſparkling glances of her eyes declare, 
Ihe heart of Sembody ſhe would enſnare 
« But if accus'd ſhe furiouſly denies ; 
« Sir, let me die, you put me in ſurprize, | 
«Pm ſure 1 look'd at Nobody, ſhe cries | 
«© Then let her wed him, *faith and ſhe will ſee, 
„A fullen bridegroom in her Nobody. 
<« But as for me, I am a faithleſs blade 
And have deluded many an eafy maid ; 


„ The 


SPEECH or VIRGIL. & 


© The proteſtations which Somebody have ſpoke, 

«© Somebody here can tell have oft been broke. 
«© Ah! gentle maidens, of your hearts take care, 
«The words of Somebody are light as air. 

« But jeſts be wav'd,ſfince none but friends are here, 
ce It is my duty to conclude fincere ; 

Then thus in humble manner I impart 

The ardent wiſhes of a friendly heart 

Long may proſperity attend you all, 

« And may misfortunes on Nobody fall.” 


1 


— 


The famous SPEECH in the Sixth Book of the 
Eneid, which the celebrated V irg il, the au- 
thor of that work, read to the empreſs f 
Rome, and which affected her paſſions ſo much, 
that it cauſed her to faint away, as it alluded 
particularly to her deceaſed brother, Mar- 
cellus, and her nephew, the ſon of the ſaid 
Marcellus. 8 0 x 

[The Scene is in the Ely/ian ſhades.] 


7 SEE where Marcellus tow'rs above the train, 
« - And bears the regal trophies of the plain: 
Endanger'd Rome ſhall. bleſs his guardian care, 
And ſtand, unſhaken, in a ſtorm of war; 
© Carthage and Gaul the hero's might fhall prove, 
* And the third ſpoils ſhall grace Feretrian Fave. 
* But ſay who that youth, that youth o'erſpread 
with grief, | | 
That youth who follows thatvictofious chief ? 
| H 3 : wy 218 


900 SPEECH or ANDROMACHE. 


_* His ſan, or one of his illuſtrious, line? 
What clouds of grief obſcure the form divine ! 
* His port, how noble | how auguſt his frame! 

How like the former, and how near the ſame : 
Poor pity'd youth, the glory of the ſtate! _ 
Ohl could'{t thou ſhut the dreadful ſtroke offate, 
* Rome ſhould in thee behold with raviſh'd eyes, 

Her pride, her darling, her Marcellus rife.” 


The effect which reading this had on the em- 
preſs of Czſar Auguſtus, occaſioned the making of 
ain - - 3 


2 —— 
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The SPEECH of ANDROMACHE. 70 

HECTOR 50 perſuade him 10-remain in the 

walls of Troy, and decline going to the field 
of battle. . n 


1 ; 8 18 IWF 
8 T O 2 . prince, ah whit r doſt thou 
« Ah! too forgetful of thy wife and ſon; 

« And think'ſt thou not how wretched we muſt be, 
« A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he ? 

« For ſure ſuch carnage length of life denies ; 
« And thou muſt fall thy virtue's ſacrifice, 
Greece, in her ſingle herees, ſtrove in vain 

| ©. Now: hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be ſlain. 
Let others in the field their arms employ ; 
But ſtay, my Hector, here, and guard his Troy. 


The 


P ARTINGπ HE CTOR &c. ga 
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7 he laf garter if HECTOR and ANDRO. 


MACH E, including the noble addreſs ef Hec- 
tor 10 the gods, in behalf of his ſon. 


HE illuſtrious chief of Troy [“ boy, 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp his wy 
9 © Who funk down, crying, on his nurſe's breaſt, 
* Scar'd at the nodding plumes and dazzling creſt : 
With fecret pleaſure each fand parent ſmil'd, - 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child. F 
„be glitt'ring tercors from his brows unbound; 
* And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground; 
Then kiſs d the child, and holding high i in Ain. 
* Thus to the gods preferr d a father's pray'r.: 
All ye whole glory gilds th' ztherial — 
* And all ye deathleſs powers, protect my ſon; 
** Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, , 
To guard the T; Tajans, to defend the crown 
_ * Againſt his country's foes, a war to wage, 
y 2 riſe the Hector of a future age. 
*. $0 when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils _ ., 
„Of heroes ſlain, he bears the reeking ſpoils ; ., 
Whole hoſts ſhall hail him with-deſery'd acclaim, 
And ſay this chief tranſcends his father's fame; 
* While pleas'd amidſt the gen'ral ſhouts of Tray, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 
** He ſpoke, and, fondly. gazing on her charms, 
© Reftor'd the pleaſing burthen to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant: breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
'** Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey d; 
* The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 
1 She. mingled with that ſmile a tender tear. 


w * 


An 


An HOMILY of the famous 5t. 
CRTSOSTOM # the PEOPLE 
* ANTIOCH. 


From the Citebrated Monf. R OL L I'N. 


„T* en Theodeſtis barg ſent ſome 
'officers with a conſiderable body of ſol- 
« diers to Antioch, in order to puniſh a fedition in 
that city, in which his own Statues as well as 
46 thoſe of his dear deceaſed conſort, Flaccilla, were 
« demoliſhed, Flavian, the biſhop of Antioch, 
« notwithſtanding the inclemency of the weather, 
% his own great age, and the approaching diſſo- 
4% lution of his fiſter, who then lay in the agonies 
« of death, immediately departed to interceed 
« with that prince for his people. When he ar- 
„ rived at the palace, and . admitted into the 
« royal preſence, he no ſooner ſaw the Emperor, 
but he ſtopped at a diftance, fixed on the ground 
4 his eyes, which overflowed with tears, covered 
« his face, and remained in a profound penſive 
« filence, as if he had been the only criminal in 
«that. populous city. This is indeed an artful 
« exordium, and abundantly more powerful and 
« expreffive than the moſt florid turns of rhetorick. 
And St. Chry/o/tom very juſtly obſerves, that by 
< this mournful pathetic exterior, his chief aim 
« was to pave the way for his oration, and to 


„ inftauate himſelf * into the Emperor's 
& favour; 
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ST. CHRY SOS TOM. 93 


* favour; in order that the noble ſentiments of 
*« lenity and mercy, which his cauſe; required, 
might ſucceed thoſe of anger and revenge. 
The Emperor was ſo moved with this ſilent 
piece of rhetarick, that he dropped albhis threats, 
aſſumed a milder ſtrain, and aſter enumerating 
the favours he had conferred on that city, qaly 
added: Is this the grateful return I was to expert's 


why ſhould their inſolence extend itſelf. ſo far as to 
offer vialence to the dead? Did they receive the leaſl 
injury from them? What tenderneſs, what marks 
of royal favour have I not ſhewn to that city? Is it 


my earlieft breath ? And that it gave me the great- 
et pleaſure to think I ſhould ſoon be able to ſes it? 
The good biſhop, no longer able to bear ſuch 
«6. 
All this is true, Kr; and the more unlimited your 
* goodneſs has been to us, the more black is our crime, 
and our grief the more ' unbounded.” Whatever 
* puniſhment you inflift upon us will” fall infinitely 
*. ſhort of our demerits. Alas I the bare-remembrance 
F our fault exceeds every common degree of puniſh- 
ment; for tis a woeful thing to have our ingrati- 
tude as widely ſpread over the world as your glory 
is extended. Had the Barbarians levelled our city 
with the ground, it would till have had ſome refuge, 
** ſome hopes, ſo long as you vouchſafed 40 be its 
protector; but now t9-whom ſhall we fly for reſource, 
* ſince by ingratitude we are rendered unworthy of 
jour protection? e n 
De infernal ſpiriis, ever enemies to mankind, 
e Jealous of our felicities, baue moſt I 
|; | cc 
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What reaſon baue I given them to complain of my 
government l hat have I done to them? And 


not evident. to the whole world, that Antioch even ' 
rivalled in my affection, the country where I drew © 


moving interrogatories, replied with a figh, 
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« ved us in this abyſs of evils, out of which you, and 
«© you only, Sir, can extricate us: I preſume to ſay 
* Sir, that it is your aſfection for us which has thus 
* involved us in our ruin, by inciting againſt us all 
* the jealouſy of the infernal region; but you, great 
* Sir, like God himſelf, may draw infinite good out 
« of the euil and miſchiefs which Satan intended 
*% againſt us. | 
* Neither will your moderation on this occaſion be 
* leſs honourable than the moſt celebrated triumphs. 
* 1tts true, Sir, your flatues haue been thrown down, 
* but if you will pardon this crime, others ſhall be 
« raiſed to your honour, not of braſs or marble, 
 & which are materials ſubject to decay, but ſuch as 
time cannot deface, and will for ever exiſt in the 
hearts of all thoſe to whom ſo bright an inſtance of 
<* your greatneſs of ſaul ſhall be related. 5 
* After this he ſet before him the example of 
* . Con/tantine the Great, who, when he was impor- 
4 tuned by ſome of his court to take revenge on 
« ſome malecontents who had thrown ſtones at 
* his ſtatues, , and defaced them, only rubbed 
. * His face, and with a ſmile, told them he had 
* received no hurt. | 555 WEL 
He next ſets before him an inſtance of his 
© own mercy, repeats to him one of his own ex- 
© preſſions, for after having ordered the priſons to be 
opened, and the criminals to be pardoned, at 
the feaſt of Zaſter, he added, Would to God, 1 
* were able in the ſame manner to open the graves, 
and reſtore the dead to life ! Now Sir, continued 
the pious prelate, the time is come, and you may 
&« doit, &c. &c. TTV 
“In this affair he likewiſe intereſts religion it- 
© ſelf. All the jetus and heathens (ſays he) have now 
* their eyes fixed on you, and wait your ſentence : If 
| . | „ favourable 
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* favourable to us, will they not be flruck with admi- 
„ ration, and confeſs the ray the chriſtians muſt be very 
&« powerful, ſince he can reſtrain the rage even of thoſe 
* who acknowledge no ſuperior. in this world, and 
* transform men into angels? 

After having anſwered all objections that 
„could be inferred concerning the unhappy con- 
* ſequences which might be expected, ſhould this 
crime be paſſed over with impunity, he further 
« demonſtrates, that by ſo ſingular an inſtance of 
„ clemency, Theodo/ius might edify the preſent age, 
“ as well as leave a bright example to ages yet un- 
* born :—and then proceeds. 

o what renown will you attain, illuſtrious ſire, 
ne ' ſhould you grant this indulgence at the petition of a 

« miniſter of the Lord? And it will appear moſt con- 
10 ſpicuous to every one, that without any regard had to 
„the umworthineſs of the meſſenger, you greatly reſpect- 
« ed in him the power of his maſter who ſent him. 

e Believe me, fire, I come, not before you in the 
« name of the people of Antioch only; 1 am come 

« from the ene lord, both of heaven and earth, 
« to aſſure you, that if you pardon men their crimes, 

* your heavenly father will pardon yours. Call to 
« mind illuſtrious prince, that tremendous day, when 
4 you your ſelf muſt appear before the king of kings, and 
« give a particular account of all your actions, before 
« you pronounce your ſentence on this unhappy city. 
« Other ambaſſadors uſually diſplay magnificent pre- 
6 ſents before thoſe potentates Þ whom they are ſent ; 
« as for my part, I have nothiag to offer to your Ma- 
„ je/ty, but the holy book of the ws and I muſt ex- 
Hort you to imitate your ſaga maſter, who every 
© day does good to thoſe who inſult him. 

He then concludes this affecting diſcourſe, by 
mM Ry the emperor, that if he refuſed to par- 


cc don 


-<c dle an infance of his niercy deſerved; 
4 that prelate expreſſed an ardent deſire of pafling 
the feaſt of Zafter at Conflantimople : Go father, 
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don that unfortunate e he would never re- 
turn to it again, nor acknowledge that as his 
native country, which the moſt mild and mer- 
ful prince upon earth could not prevail upon 
% himſelf to forgive. 

© Theodefius was not able to reſiſt the force of 
ce this oration, he could ſcarce refrain from tears; 
* but diſſembling the emotions of his breaſt as 
+ much as poſſible, he thus anſwered the worthy 
« patriarch: I Jeſus Chriſt, God as be is, was 
„ willing to pardon thoſe men who crucified him, can 


„ feruple to forgive my ſubjects who haue offended 


*. 


nie I, ibo like them, am mortal, and but a fervant 


« of the fame maſter? Hereupon Hebie flung him- 
ſelf at his feet, wiſhing him all the ſueceſs ſo no- 
and as 


ſaid Theadoſius, embracing him, defer not one mo- 
*«« ment the comfort aud joy which your people will re- 
* 2 by your return, and the aſſurances you iuill car- 

of the free pardon I have granted them. I know 
* 3 Hill grieve and are afraid. Go then and carry 
«© worth you a pardon for the feaſt of Eaſter. Pray 


e the great god to bleſs my undertakmgs, and be aſſur- 
ed that when this war is once finiſhed, I will come 


« e If m * to . the OY of Antioch,” 


% 


The 
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The ADMIRABLE SPE EC H of the 
APOSTLE PAUL to FESTUS. 


EXORDIUM, 


& J Think myſelf happy, king Agrippa, becauſe 
& 1 ſhall anſwer for myſelf this day before thee, 
“ touching all the things whereof I am accuſed of 
«© the Jews, eſpecially becauſe I know thee to be ex- 
6 pert in all cuſtoms and queſtions which are 
© among the Jews. Wherefore I beſeech thee to 
6 hear me patiently : 


* 


* — 


«« My manner of life from my youth, which was 
cat the firſt among mine on nation, at Jeruſalem, 
„ know all the Jews; which knew me from the 
beginning (if they would teſtify) that after the 
„ moſt ſtraiteſt ſect of our religion, I lived a pha- 
„ riſee, and now I ſtand and am judged for the 
„hope of the promiſe made of God unto our fa- 
„ thers; unto which pramiſe our twelve tribes, in- 
ſtantly ſerving Gad day and night, hope to come. 
„ For which hope's ſake, king Agrippa, I am ac- 
„ cuſed of the Fews. Why ſhould it be thought a 
© thing incredible with you, that God ſhould raife 
the dead? I verily thought with myſelf, that 1 
e ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Feſus of Nazareth, which things I alſo did in 
« Teruſalem; and many of the ſaints did I ſhut up 
in priſon, having received authority from the 

A chief 


*: : 
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ec chief prieſts; and when they were put to death I 
« gave my voice againſt them ; and I puniſhed them 
ce oft in every ſynagogue, and compelled them to 
« blaſpheme; and being exceedingly mad againſt 
them, I perſecuted them even unto ſtrange cities; 
«© whereupon, as I went to Damaſcus with autho- 
« rity and commiſſion from the chief prieſts, at 
« mid-day, O king, I ſaw in the way a light from 
« heaven above the brightneſs of the ſun ſhining 


« round about me, and them which journeyed with 


„ me; and when we were all fallen to the earth, I 


heard a voice ſpeaking unto me, and ſaying in 
the hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt 
© thou me? It is hard for thee to kick againſt the 
4 pricks: And I ſaid, who art thou, Lord? And 


“ he ſaid, I am Jeſus whom thou perſecuteſt ; but 


riſe and ſtand upon thy feet, for I have appeared 

unto thee for this purpoſe, to make thee a mi- 
e nifter and a witneſs both of theſe things, which 
6 thou haſt ſeen, and of thoſe things in the which 
« I will appear unto thee, delivering thee from the 
* people, and from the gentiles unto whom now [ 
« ſend thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from 


© darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan 


unto God, that they may receive forgiveneſs of 
ſins, and inheritance among them which are 
4 ſanctified by faith that is in me. Whereupon, O 
« king Agrippa. I was not diſobedient unto the 
« heavenly viſion: But ſhewed firſt unto them of 


„ Damaſcus, and at Jeruſalem, and throughout all 


« the coaſts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that 
«< they ſhould repent and turn to God, and do 


« works meet for repentance : For theſe cauſes the 


7ews caught me in the temple, and went about 


« to kill me. Having therefore obtained help of 


«« Ga, I continue unto this day, witneſſing both to 
6 mall 
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6“ ſmall and great, ſaying, none other things than 
&« thoſe which the prophets and Moſes did ſay 
© ſhould come; that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and that 
© he ſhould be the firſt that ſhould riſe from the 
„ dead, and ſhould ſhew light unto the people, and 
© to the Gentiles.” (And as he thus ſpake for him- 
ſelf, Feſtus ſaid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
beſide thyſelf; much learning doth make thee 
mad. But he ſaid,) I am not mad, moſt noble 
« Feſtus; but ſpeak forth the words of truth and 
„ ſoberneſs : For the king knoweth of theſe things 
„ before whom alſo | ſpeak freely. For I am per- 
« ſuaded that none of theſe things are hidden from 
« him; for this thing was not done in a corner: 

« King Agrippa, believeſt thou the prophets? 1 
Is 8 that thou belicveſt.” (Then Agrippa ſaid 
unto Paul, almoſt thou -perſuadeſt me to be a 
Chriſtian. And Paul ſaid,) * I would to God, 
that not only thou, but alſo all that hear me this 


&« day, were both almoſt and altogether ſuch as [ 
am, except theſe bonds.” 


On ie PASHSSON &% 


HE paſſions are the emotions of the foul, act- 


ing on the organs of the body, either ſpon- 
taneouſly or by irritation. 


Without a thorough knowledge of the paſſions, 
and their effects, none can become orators ; as the 
paſſions are the eſſence of eloquence, and moving 
them properly the chief buſineſs of elocution. | 
The orator muſt be affected himſelf, in order 
to affect others; he then hath the power of gain- 
ing the attention of his audience, intereſting 


I 2 | their 
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their ears, ſeizing their paſſions, and gaining the 
maſtery of their ſentiments, _ 

An Orator muſt of courſe ftudy nature, let 
reaſon be his guide, and muſt be particularly care- 
ful to ſuit his voice and action to the ſubject. 

« *Tis not enough, no harſhneſs gives offence ; 

* 'Theſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 

&« Soft is the ſtrain when zephyr gently blows, 

* And the ſmooth ftream in ſmoother numbers 
ce flows; 

„But when loud ſurges daſh the ſounding ſhore, 

„ The hoarſe rough verſe ſhou'd like the torrent 

| „ roar: 

& Unlike when ſwift Camilla ſcours the ail; 

« Flies o'er th” unbending corn, and ſkims along 

„ the main.“ PopE, 


That great orator Cicero informs us, that the pe- 
1oration, or cloſe of an harangue is the moſt proper 
place to introduce the paſſions; for here the -{p22ker 
muſt attempt, by all the powers of eloquence, to 
move the auditors. 

Sometimes, however, the orator is obliged to make 
uſe of amplification, which is of different kinds, viz. 

1. Not ſtaying till the concluſion to raiſe the 
paſſions, but arranging them after every narrative 
of any conſequence. 

2. Arranging them after each part, where the 
whole is too long. 

Placing them immediately after full evidence 
given of the facts aſſerted. 

It is here neceſſary to obſerve, that Cicero has 
given us ſeveral inſtances of the manner in which 
a narrative may be warm and affecting, either 
in the detail itſelf, or by the reflections drawn 
from it: And amongſt the reſt, none is more 

perfect 
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perfect than the paſſage that relates to Gavius's 
puniſhment in the laſt invective againſt Verres. 
After Cicero had prepared for the fact by a ſort of 
exordium, which is very vehement, and related 
the reaſon why Gavius was carried to Meſſina be- 
fore Verres, he proceeds to the deſcription of 
the puniſhment, where he inſiſts particularly on 
theſe two circumſtances, viz. The whipping a 
Roman citizen in the middle of the forum, and 
fixing him on a croſs, of which he gives the fol- 
lowing beautiful narrative. This man, O ye 
&« judges! tho a Roman citizen, was whipped in the 
© middle of the forum at Meſſina, when, during the 
* whole time, no groan, no complaint was heard from 
« the unfortunate creature under the anguiſh of his 
« flripes but this: JI am a Roman citizen. He ima- 
«© gined this hint of his freedom would protect him from 
all ill uſage; but ſo far was he from removing the 
% heavy puniſhment, that even when he begged, and 
en repeated the name of freedom, the creſs, I ſay 
«© the croſs, was the unhappy wretch's doom, who, "till 
* that day, had never heard of ſuch arbitrary prwer.” 

The above narrative is followed by this amplifi- 
Cation. 

O the ſweet name of liberty! O the g rand pri- 
& wilege of our freedom.“ 

Cicero then reproaches Verres, for making choice 
of a place for the death of a Roman citizen, where 
he might from the croſs behold his country. 

* That he who (ſaid he) ſhould call himſelf a citi- 
zen of Rome, might, while he was fixed to the croſs, 
Have a proſpect of bis dear country, and of his own 
* home. Italy was the proſpect that he choſe for that 
* purpoſe, that while expiring in grief and torment 
* he might diſlinguiſh the rights of liberty and ſer- 
* vitude, divided only by a narrow ſea, and that 
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_ ANG E R. 


<< Italy Huld fee its native expiring, under the mo? 
% ignominious and painful torture.” 

Cicero concludes in this bold and beautiful 
manner: | . 

& If uere in a deſart the hardeſt rocks would be 
«© moved at a relation of ſuch baſe unworthy treatment; 
& how much more reaſon then have ye to be affected 
& who are the ſenators, and judges ; the protectors o 
« the laws, and the defenders of the Roman Liberty?” 

This forcible mode of expreſſion is called the 
Pathos, but when it is equally pathetic, but ye: 
more cool and diſpaſſionate, it is called the Ethos. 

In deſcribing the paſſions ſeperately we ſhall be- 
gin with anger. 


. ANG E R. 


NGER is an exceſs of reſentment for ſome 
real or ſuppoſed injury. 
It is painful, becauſe the thoughts of being treat- 
ed diſreſpectfully naturally torments us. | 
It affords pleaſure to ſome, becauſe the idea of 
what we can offer to the diſadvantage of our ene- 
mies ſeems agrecable, 


Its cauſes are | 
1. Oppoſition ; or, when a perſon's will or in- 
tereſts are oppoſed. | 
2. Contempt; that is, when one thinks himſelf 
little worth, in compariſon to another. 
3. Contumely; when one derides or degrades 


another. - , 
: 2 PACIFI- 
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2 PACIFICATION. 


ACIFICATION is, when any perſon defires to 
| be reconciled or to make peace; ſuch as are 
moſt eaſily appeaſed, are 

1. Thoſe whom the aggreſſor hath not injured or 
affronted through contempt or diſeſteem. 

2. Thoſe whom he hath offended againſt his in- 
elination. | 

3. Thoſe who are ſenſible the offender is ſin- 
cerely ſorry for, and repents of, his miſbehaviour. 

4. Thoſe to whom the aggreſſor has been for» 
merly a benefactor, | 

5. Thoſe where the offence is not the reſult of 
pride, inſolence, or contempt. 

6. Thoſe who have a real value and reſpect for 
the aggreſſor, as well as thoſe who are valued and 
reſpected by him. 


III. IL. GE, 
The following poetical deſcription of Love, de- 


fines that paſſion as well as any definition we 
have met with. 
I OVE's the moſt generous paſſion of the, 
n 2 LEI 
«© The ſofteſt refuge innocence can find; 
The ſafe director of unguided youth, 
« Fraught with kind wiſhes, and ſecur'd by ** ; 
cc Fa 
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&© The cordial drop, heav'n in our cup hath thrown, 
&«& To make the nauſeous draught of life go down; 
4 By which one only being, God might raiſe, 

& In lands of Atheiſis ſubſidies of praiſe ; 

&« For none did &er ſo dull or ſtupid prove, 
But own'd a God, and felt his power in love. 


IV. FRIENDSHIP. 


| FRIENDS II is ſincere when our beſt wiſhes 
attend another for his good only ; and not for 
any intereſted purpoſe of our own. 
- The motives of Friendſhip are, benefits received 
without any ſuppoſed adyantage to the donor. 
When benefits are beſtowed without making 
the leaſt application for them. | 
When our intereſt is promoted unknown to us, 
or to the oppoſed party, 


—_ 


A YOUNG LADY having deſired 
a YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
of a Poetical Genius, to write a few lines 
upon TRUE FRIENDSHIP, 
he compoſed the following EPISTLE. 


« GINCE, fiireſt maid, enjoyn'd by your deſire 
« \” To paint true friendſhip, that celeſtial fire 
% Excule the faults I blindly may commit, 


&« And let the will abſolve the want of vit. 5 
| | « Hai 


TRUE FRIEN DSHIP 10s 


« Fail, facred Friendſhip, paſſion moſt refin'd, 
«© Thou pureſt rapture of the human mind | 
« Two: hearts united by true friendſhip's bond, 
« Spurn ſelfiſh views, and to exceſs are fond; 
Above the thoughts of danger or of fear, 
« Unleſs for them to whom ſuch love they bear! 
« ;They'd for each other gladly undergo | 
«© The worſt extremity of human woe. 
« Friendſhips cannot each other diſcompoſe; 
« Each fentiment ſeraphically flows: | 
« But now, alas | few fouls give friendſhip birth 
Me ſcarce retain its ſacred name on earth; 
% For Jonathan King David's friendſhip burn'd, 
As warm a friendſhip Jonathan return'd, 
« Such love Achilles to Patracles bore 
*« Which he as firmly did again reſtore. 
% Nor lov'd Oreſtes his Pylades leſs, 
„ Both loy'd alike for both were in exceſs ; 
e But I, fair maid, am victim to its law, 
And entertain the paſſion which I draw; 
« Believe me juſt, and diffident, and true, - 
« And let me, faireſt maid, my friendſhip place 

cc on you. $ +5 TY , | 
« Then try your power, my deeds will plainly 
prove, 

* How quickly Friend/hip may be chang'd to love; 
If I'm too bold your pity may excuſe, 
„What your own charms reſiſtleſsly produce: 
* If you condemn me, ſtill I muft implore 
Leave to admire, and freedom to adore.” 


The perſons for whom we entertain the greateſt 
friendſhip, are 2 

1. Our relations. 

2. Our benefactors; 

3. Thoſe who are kind and indulgent to our 
friends. 4. Thoſe 
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4. Thoſe who profeſs an abhorrence and deteſ- 
tation of ſuch perſons as are our profound enemies. 

5. Thoſe who are juſt, benevolent, courageous 
and ſocial. 

. 6. Thoſe who can take a jeſt without offence, 

7. Thoſe who applaud us for ſuch actions as we 
ourſelves imagine may be liable to cenſure, or re- 
proach. 

8. Thoſe who connive at, or at leaſt reproach 
us not with, the follies which we too often com- 
mit. 

. Thoſe who induſtriouſly decline the recol- 
lection of ſuch favours as they have beſtowed upon 
us. 

10. Thoſe who generouſly forget and forgive 
an injury, ana give no ill language in return for 


their ill treatment. 


11. Thoſe who are willing to ax us à ſervice 
when in their power. 


12. Thoſe who ſpeak their minds freely, with- 


out the leaſt deceit, or mental reſervation. 


13. Laſtly, Thoſe we have all the juſt grounds 


imaginable to put our whole truſt and confidence 
in. 


—B — 


v. HATRED, or EN MIT x. 


ANGER is a ſudden emotion of the mind : 
Hatred or Enmity a more fixed one; they 
differ by the firſt being ſhort-lived, and the. other 
laſting. The one is a ſpark of fire, the other 
permanent ſmoke; hence the temper of one is 


haſty and the other ſullen, 
VI. FEAR 


FEAR _— 


VI FEAR. 


Fran is an anxiety of mind which ariſes 

from the ſuppoſition that ſome evil is approach- 
ing, or that ſomething prejudicial to our intereſts 
is in agitation. 


Danger is the near approach of any misfor- 
tune. 


Perſons moſt to be dreaded are: 
1. Thoſe who are well acquainted with our 
failings. 


2. Thoſe who have it in their power to injure 
and oppreſs us. 


3. Thoſe who imagine themſelves injured by 
us. 


4. Fhoſe who have actually injured us ſome 
time paſt. 

5. "Thoſe who are our rivals, and aim at the 

poſſeſſion of ſuch things as we can never enjoy, if 
they ſucceed, 
6. Thoſe of whom men in greater power than 
ourſelves ſtand in awe; as alſo thoſe who have 
abſolutely ruined others much greater than we 
are. 

7. Thoſe who make it their daily practice to 
infult and tyrannize over their inferiors. 


8. Thoſe who are artful, deſigning, and ** 
critical, 
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VII. ASSURANCE. 


SSURANCE is a well grounded * or aonfi- 
dence in times of diſtreſs, 

This proceeds from 
. Le diftance of danger, or nearneſs of aſſiſ- 
tance; | 

2. Having no very formidable perſons to ap- 
prehend. | | 

3- Not having either injured, or been WERE) 

4. The danger being more extenſive to others 
than ourſelves. 


AY 


The perſons who have the greateſt hope and con- 

fidence are, 

1. Such as have frequently been preſerved, and 
when dangers have ſurrounded them. 

2. Such as have proved for the moſt ue ſuc- 
ceſsful in their undertakings. 

3- Such as obſerve that their equals or infe- 
12 are no ways apprehenſive of any danger. 
4. Such as are rich, powerful, and courage- 
* | 

5. Such as have done no act of injuſtice to 
their neighbours. 

6. Such as imagine, that the perſons who are 

ne before them in order to prevent the grow- 
ing evil, will ſucceed in their attempt. 

„Such as imagine that they have made their 

peace with heaven. 


"TW conclude this article, 

« Preſence of mind and courage in diſtreſs, 

40 Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs.“ 
mm, 
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VIII. SHAME. 


8 HAM E is an anxiety of mind, ariſing either 
from a paſt or an apprehended diſgrace. 


'The cauſes of ſhame are, 
1. Guilt for the practice of vices or follies. 
2. Breach of truſt. 
3. Lying. 
4. Keeping bad company, 
5. Debauchery. 
6. Exceſs. 
7. Taking advantage of diſtreſs, 
8. Denying to xclieve diſtreſs, | 
9. Extolling a perſon too much thro' flattery. 
10. Extenuating his faults thro' diſſimulation. 
11. When we are unwilling to go thro' toils 
and fatigues, which others, much older or better 
circumſtanced ſuſtain without reluctance, as this 
denotes effeminacy. | 
12. Upbraiding perſons for being beholden to 
1 
13. Sounding our own praiſe. 
14. Making riots.  _ 
Finally, being guilty of any crime or folly con- 
demned by the laws of God, prohibited by the 
| laws of man, or inimical to the laws of decency. 


« Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe, 
« AQ well your part, there all the honour lies; 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
* The reſt is all but leather or prunella. 
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IX. FAVOR, or extending Grace. 


C5 RACE or favour implies the virtue by which 
we are of ſervice to a perſon in diſtreſs, with- 

out any intereſted deſign. 
A particular favor is, when a perſon is ſaved 
from diſtreſs by an individual, when deſerted by 


the reſt of the world. 


We ought not to eſteem as favors benefits be- 


ſtowed. 


1. By deſign. 

2. Through ſecret views. 

3. Under the neceſſity of compulſion. 

4. For ſervices that haye been previouſly over- 


paid. 


* — 


X. COMPASSION. 
(COMPASSION, ſynonimons with pity, is 2 


ſincere anxiety of mind, or concern for any 
misfortune or calamity that befalls another, 


The moſt compaſſionate people are uſually, 
1. The unfortunate. 
2. The aged. 
3. The indiſpoſed. 
4. Timid perſons. 
5. Such as have families. 
6. The benevolent. 


on 


thoſe of a groveling diſpoſition, 
8 K 2 
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Perſons without compaſſion are in general | 
1. Such as are in deſpair, f 
2. The over proſperous. 

3. The over raſh, 

4. The impudent and conceited. 

5. The perverſe or obſtinate. | | 
5. 'Thoſe who have a contemptible opinion of 

mankind. | 


The ſubjects of compaſſion are 

1. Things which create pain. 

2. Matters that tend to diſadvantage or ruin. 
3. Want of friends. 

4. Want of health. 

5. Natural imperfections. 


The objects of compaſſion are 

I. Relations, friends, and acquaintance. 
2. Equals in age or dignity. 

3. Superiors, or inferiors in diſtreſs. 

4. Virtue in any wiſe injured. 


G 1 
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XI. INDIGNATION. 


NDIGNATION is a contemptible idea ariſing 


in the mind of one perſon with reſpect to ano- 


ther. | 


The objects of this paſſion, are accidental ac- 


8 improperly uſed, ſuch as riches, power, ; 
e. | ; E | 


The moſt addicted to this paſſion are, conceited 


and ambitious people. 


The leaſt addicted are thoſe of a contented and 
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ENVY ariſes from a deſire to poſſeſs what others 
have, and is an anxiety of mind, the trouble 
of which proceeds from another's proſperity. - 


The moſt envious perſons are, 


I. People in power, who always wiſh to have 
gi eat ſway. 


2. The rich, who crave more wealth. 
3. The n, who ſeek more fame. 


The objects of Envy are riches and power, and 
even matters of merit. 


« Envy will merit, like its ſhade purſue, 
Kut like the ſhadow proves the ſubſtancetrue.” 


Poet. 


1 . a Aw tat oo i 1 
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XIII. EMULATION. 
ENU LATION is a ſerious ſorrow at not being 


able to equal ſome others in the acquirement 
of ſuperior qualities, or the purſuit of honours, 


riches, &c. This paſſion is conſequently a ſpur 
to make us excel. 


Thoſe addicted to this paſſion are, 

1. The young—bold—courageous, 

2. Such as have a high opinion of their own 
worthineſs. _ 

3. Men of whom the world have a ** opinion. 
4+ Thoſe who live well, but wiſh to live better. 
5- Thoſe who are cotemporary with praiſe- 
worthy people. The 
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The objects of emulation are 

1. The virtues in general. 

2. To do as we would be done by. 

Diſdain and contempt are the contraſt of this 
paſſion. 


- 


w 


Of the MANNERS. 


ET of the Paſſions already deſcribed, 
the Manners are diſtinguiſhed by Ages and 


F ortunes. 


The ages are in number three, viz. 
1. Youth. 


2. Maturity. 
3. Old age. 


The manners of youth are, 

1. Violence of deſires 

2. Inconſtancy and incontinency. 

3. Proneneſs to anger. 

4. Being eager and ſoon cloyed. 

5. Good natured and credulous. 

6. Fondneſs of honor and applauſe. 

7. Being full of hopes and expectations. 

8. Having courage and friendſhip to their com- 
panions. 

9. Being lovers of chearſulneſs. 

10. Being guilty of exceſs. _ a 


The manners of maturity are, 

1. Not being too timid or preſumptuous. 

2. Not being too credulous or unbelieving. 

3. To aim at what is honourable and profitable, 
4. Not being either avaricious or profuſe. 

4. Not being eafily provoked. 

9. Being courageous with moderation 
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7. To obſerve a mean whereas youth and old 
age are in extremes, 


The manners of old age or old men are that, 

1. They are always doubtful and wavering, and 
do nothing with vigour or ſpirit. 

2. They are peeviſh and jealous. : 
3. They are poor-ſpirited, and for the moſt part 
covetous. N 

4. They are very timorous, and fond of life with 
all its inconveniencies. | 

5. Lovers of profit more than honour. 

6. They are very loquacious, and violent in 
their anger, tho' unable to put their reſentment in 
Execution. | | 

7. Their deſires are languid. And laſtly, 

8. They are always full of complaints, 

With reſpect to Fortune, the Manners are in the 
NosBiLIiTY, ambition and pride of Birth; in the 
Rich, being haughty and imperious, luxurious, diſ- 
ſelute and inſolent to their inferiors; and in Mx 
of POWER, gravity, ſeriouſneſs, and often duplicity. 


WS ELSE 
SITE or Stile as it is ſometimes called, is of 


two forts, Grammatical or Perſonal. 

Grammatical Style, conſiſts only of the rules of 
Syntax. 1 1 

Perſonal Style is immediately under the rules of 
rhetoric, and contains the beauties of expreſſion 
peculiar to any orator. 

Thus in the Grammatical Style we may ſay th? 
rain from the clauds moiflens the earth and cauſes 
plenty; but in the perſonal Style, which is of 2 

| more 
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more poetical; and elegant nature, according to 
ehe we may ſay, The clouds drop fatneſfs. 


he matter or ſubject muſt direct the nature of 
the ſtyle. 


The Styles are of three kinds, viz. 
I. Plain. 

2. Sublime. 

3. Mediate, 


The PLAIN STYLE. 


propriety on 
1. Perſpicuity. 
2. Simplicity. 
3. Exactneſs. 
It muſt be /oft, mode, and ſometimes negligent 3 
rejecting pomp, affeetation, and varniſb, and its great- 
elt difficulty is to produce an elegant fimplicity. 

The ſubjects of this ſtyle are all familiar writings, 


ticularly uſed 1n, 
1. Epiſtles. 
2. Letters. 
3. Dialogues. 


EC. 


An example in proſe of the plain ſtyle from 
TULLY's OFFICES, in the relation of 
the adventures of Canius a Roman knight. 

6 „ W HEN C. Canius a Roman knight, a face- 


tious and ſenſible man, and of ſome learn - 
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THE plain, ſimple, or humble ſtyle n for 


or ſpeeches, narrations, proofs, &c. And it is par- 


ing, went to Syracuſe, not about buſineſs but to 
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© do no nothing, as he uſed to ſay, he gave notice 
% that he ſhould be glad to purchaſe a country 
© houſe near the city, where he might divert him- 
& ſelf ſometimes with his friends, without the im- 
© portunities of viſitors. The report of this ſpread- 
„ing all over the city, a certain banker at Syracuſe 
& called Pythius, told him he had indeed a country 
„ houſe, but not to ſell; that Canius might make 
6 uſe of it as his own; and intreated him to dine 
« with him at it the next day. Canius promiſing 
„ he would, the banker, whoſe. occupation made 
«© him acceptable to all ſorts of people, ſent for 
« ſome fiſhermen, and deſired them to fiſh before 
« his houſe the day following; giving them ſome 
te other directions proper for his deſign. Canius 
& came at the time appointed: He found a magni- 
„ ficent entertainment, and the ſea covered with 
& fiſhermen's boats, who, one after another, brought 
« Pythius fiſn in abundance. At this fight Camus 
„being very much ſurpriſed, pat, (ſays he to 
& 'Pythius) is there ſuch a quantity of fiſh, and ſuch a 
&« number of fiſhing- boats here every day? Every day, 
« anſwered Pythius: This is the only place about Syra- 
„ cule where there are any fiſh, and where water is to 
be got: If it was not fer this place, theſe people could 
„ not ſubſiſt, Hereupon Canius, enamoured with 
< the houſe, preſſes Pythius to ſell it him. Pythius 
& ſeems very unwilling, is mightily courted, but 
*. conſents at laſt. Canius, being a rich man, and 
„having a ſtrong fancy for the houſe, gives Pythius 
« whatever he aſks for it, together with the fur- 
„ niture. The contract is ſigned, and the affair 
ended. Canius entreats his friends to come to ſee 
him the day following at his new habitation, He 
* repairs thither himſelf very early in the morning 
& but ſees neither fiſhermen nor fiſhing- boats. He 

| e aſks 
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„ aſks a neighbour whether the fiſhermen were 
making holiday, ſeeing none of them there. Not 
that I knaw of, replies the neighbour, for there 
never is any fiſhing in this place; and I was yeſter- 
day ſurprized to ſee ſo many fiſhing-boats, Upon 
this, Canius began to fall into a great rage, but 
what could he do, the laws againſt deceit and 
treachery were not. yet eſtabliſhed.” 


_— 


» — 


— — 


An example in verſe of the plain ſtyle, written 
by a military genius during the late war, to 
his friend in the Iſle of WIGHT, on the 
Britiſh Troops leaving that place to em- 
bark for the coaſt of FRANCE. 


ce 1 muſt be ſo, the fleet directly ſails, * 

« * Her canvaſs. wings are ſpread with fav'ring 
« pales ; 2 

© The ſoldiers all prepare to leave the ſhore, 

% leave my friend perhaps to meet no more. 


To thee dear Sharp, whom chear'd with fortune's 
ah ſmile, ; , 


” 


& *Tis giv'n to reſt in Vecta's beauteous iſle ; 

© Ateale reclin'd in Car/broot's pleafing ſhades, 
The graces court thee and the tuneful maids 
With aMuence bleſs'd, and calm domeſtic joys, 
No rude alarm thy facred peace deſtroys. | 
„To me ' tis giv'n in works of death to toil, 

* And fertilize with blood a foreign ſoil; - 

* Remov'd far diſtant from Staffordia's plains, 

{© Where late I ſung amidit the liſt'ning ſwains, 
Plains evermore belov'd, ſince all that's dear, 

« My friends, my parents, my Lucinda's there | 
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c In my mind's eye methinks I ſee them mourn, 

&«& And anxious wait a truant youth's return. 

O did our ſtations like our minds agree! 

& A lot like thine had heav'n beſtow'd on me, 

« In this fair iſle for ever wou'd I ſtay, 

Peaceful if grave, and innocent if gay 

& For my rough genius wou'd at length refine, 

“ Acquiring worth by imitating thine; 

«© With thee i'd wander o'er the hiſtoric page, 

% And view the changing ſcenes of ev'ry age; 

«© Or led by thee the latent tracts explore, 

% Of dark philoſophy's extenſive lore, 

«© Or now reclined in the ſylvan bow'r, 

With peaceful bards enjoy the bliſsful hour. 

e Shakeſpeare who ſpeaks the language of the ſoul, 

«© And Milton ſoaring paſt the ſtarry pole; 

H Deſcriptive Thomſon, and ſatyric Young, 

„ Pope, Swift, and Gay, and all the ſons of ſong. 
KBBut I muſt go—the gen'ral gives command, 

% Ev'n now the thronging troops approach the 
| & ſtrand: | | FEES. 

« Farewell my friend this artleſs worth receive, 

& This artleſs verſe, is all the muſe can give; 

Joo lately found, too early torn away, 

„ found alas] and loſs you in a day, 

„ While {ſwift before the winds our veſſel flies, 

« To /eaa's coaſt I ſtill ſhall turn my eyes; 

& Till wrap'd in clouds I can no more behold, 

£ Her tufted hills, and fields of waving gold,, 

At length when landed on ſome foreign ſhore, 

* Deen it e er | viſit Vecta more: 2h 

5 Still, {till dear Sharp the muſe ſhall faithful be, 

And waft a ſigh to Vecba and to thee,” +% 


* 
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The Poetical Plain Style muſt always be ele- 
vated above the Proſe Plain Style, but with 
reſpect to Poetical Compoſition, ſome of 
the moſt noble examples, not only of the 
Plain but of the Sublime and Mediute Styles, 
are to be found in a New Work at once 
the moſt pleaſing and important,* from 
which we have taken the Liberty to ex- 
tract the following lines on ; 
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Tux LAW given from MovunT SiNar, 


oy New Iſrael, ſuch JeHovan's will, hay 
" Takes a large compals round the hill; 
« And eaſtward all the tribes are led | 
© Where lofty Sinai rears his head; 
«© Then their fair tents, by God's command, 
In order near the mountain ſtand. 

«© There as the man of God witk pain 
* Attempts the lofty ſteep to gain, 
*© Fehovah's voice upon him broke; 
The mountain trembled as he ſpoke : 
„Thus ſhalt thou ſpeak to Hrael's race, 
My wonders done before your face, 
Which late from Sgypt made you riſe, 


——_— cw 
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* FELLOWS's Hi/tory of the Bible, in verſe, neatly 
printed in four volumes, Price 10s. bound, for ALE x. 
Hoc, Paternoſter-row ; for a further account of which 
ſee the Catalogue of New Books, placed at the end of 
this Work, . | 
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c“ Shall ſee and tremble 
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«« Swift as an eagle cuts the ſkies, 

66 Your love and full obedience claim; 5 
& And if you will regard the ſame, 

« My covenant keep, obey my voice, 
40 A0 make my holy laws your choice, 


Above all people you ſhall be 


& An holy nation lov'd by me; 
& And with peculiar glory ſhine : 
For all the heav'ns and earth are mine, 
«© Moſes reports each awful word 
“ Spoke from the mountain by the Lord; 
« And all the tribes united ſay, 
Let God command, and we obey. 
„Then ſpake the God : before their eyes, 
& When the third morn from hence ſhall riſe, 
4% Array'd in terror I come down, 
« And give my law from Sinai's crown; 
« From thence ſhall ſpeak to them and thee : 
£ The nation ſhall-my glory y ſee; 
But with care 
« Warn all the tribes that they prepare 
& To meet their God, Let them take heed 
*« How they too near the hill proceed: 
«« But at due diſtance reverence give; 
For none that touch the mount ſhall live. 
„% Moſes regards the Sovereign will, 


„And round the compaſs of the hill 


« At proper diſtance rais'd a mound, 
% And ſanctifies the nation round. 


„Soon roſe the ſacred morn that ſaw 


The eternal God preclaim his law w-: 
«© The brooding tempeſts ſlowly. riſe, 
« And ſwell and blacken in the ſkies; ; 


In ſolemn majeſty come down, 


And gather round the mountain's crown. 


Then burſt the thunder from the cloud, 
« And the ſhrill trumpet ſounded loud; 
5 „ Beneath 
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% Beneath the found the deſert quakes, 
„ And Sinai to its centre ſhakes : 
6 The God deſcends in clouds and ſtorms, 
«© And darkneſs his pavillion forms. 
* Then Moeſes brings the people near; | 
«© The trembling tribes attend with fer: 
«© The bellowing thunder, and the blaze 
Of lightning, fill them with amaze. 5 
ce With louder ſounds, and louder ſtill, 1 
The awful trumpet ſhakes the hill: a 
& Flames burſt, and clouds of ſmoke ariſe 
In duſky volumes to the ſkies. | 
% While thus the tribes, in wild diſmay, 
© The terrors of the Lord ſurvey; :: 
© The voice of God from Sinai breaks, 
e All heaven is ſilent while he ſpetks. 
«© Chill horror runs thro” all the bands: 
6 The nation at a diſtance ſtands: 
« While from the centre of the flames 
« Heaven's awful king his will proclaims. 
The clouds: ſtand ſtill, and all around 
„The trembling breezes bear the ſound. 
*I] am the Lord thy God that broke 
'* Inſulting'Zgypt's ſervile yoke : 
And brought thee from the impious land: 
© Hear and obey my juſt command. 
<< 1, Revere me as the God ſupreme ! 
Nor ever let another claim 
© The title of thy God, or Lord; 
« Or ever be by thee ador'd. 
«© 2. View with contempt the numerous train 
% Of earthly gods, and idols vain, 
« In whatfoever likeneſs-made ; 
« And be no worſhip to them paid. 
* 3- Take heed thy language ne'er proclaim | 
* _ want of rev'rence for my name. 


„The. 
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<« The wretch that dare inſult the ſkies 
a By ſuch abhorr'd preſumption, dies. 
© 4. Regard my holy day of reſt, 
« And be from worldly toil releas'd, 
« Thyſclf, thy ſervant, and thy beaſt : 
1% Nor ever let my ſabbath be 
os Diſhonour' or — by thee. 
Let filial reverence and love 
cc Udi in thy boſom move: 
£« Honour thy parents both, and ſtand. 
„ Long-liv'd and happy in the land. 
“ 6, Cheriſh ſoft pity in thy heart, 
« And from all cruelty depart : 
« Let not thy fellow-creature bleed : 
20 But ſhudder at the horrid deed. 
7. Let not vile luſt thy heart command, 
* Bu! at determin'd diſtance ſtand, 
Whenever by temptation led 
« To violate thy neizhbour's bed. | 
« 8. Abhor the wretch, and all his trade, 
4 That dare another's right invade ; 
« To every thieviſh deed inclin'd, 
" 2 conſtant foe to all mankind, 
* 9. Let only truth direct thy tongue, 
A0 ſcorn to do thy neighbour wrong: 
«« But when the tribes in judgment ſtand, 
ge falſhood baniſh d from the land. 
x10. Contented be with what I give; 
Let no repining.murmurs live: 
% Nor ever let thy greedy light 
« Deſiring view thy neighbour's right. 
6: From S:nai's-mount, amidſt the fire, 
„„ Thus ſpake the Great Eternal Sire: 
« And when he ceas'd, with bellowing noiſe 
„His dreadful chunders ſhook the ſkies ; 
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The foreſts blaze, the mountains. nod 

«© Beneath the lightnings of the God; 

«© While the vaſt deſert all around | 
Quakes at the awful trumpet's ſound. 
The aſtoniſh'd nation hears and ſces, 
And in confuſion turns and flees ; 
Then at the awful diſtance ſtands 
Regardful of the great commands. 

«© Moſes exhorts them not to fear, 

„ Tho' in his terrors God appear: 

« For not in wrath he comes, but love, 

«© To teach his people, and to prove. 
But ſtill impreſs d with trembling awe, 
« No nearer dares the nation draw: 

% They jointly to the prophet ſay, / 

«© Let God command, and we obey. 

« But while his dreadful thunder rolls, 

« It withers and confounds our ſouls. 
Do thou the heavenly precepts learn, 
And back to us the words return: 
«© For ſhould our nation dare draw nigh 

% While great Jehovah ſpeaks, we dic! 
Still rolls the thunder croſs the ſkies, 
And dreadful {till the lightning flies 
« The earth, the air, the mountain ſhakes ; 
« And een the holy prophet quakes : 

*« But recollected, takes his way 

To where the awful lightnings play; 
And where the God, unſeen, unknown, 
« In darkneſs rears his awful throne. 
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The following are the beſt EXAMPLES 
in our Language of Epiſtles and Leiters.“ 


F 


From a Clergyman 10 ᷣ young Nobleman. 
My Lord, | 


8 W IT H inexpreſſible grief have T heard, that 

a you have given yourſelf up to all manner 
of debauchery; that you have ruined a young 
% woman, who might have been till virtuous, had 
„ it not been for the temptations which you threw 
„in her way, Ts it poſſible that the youth, whoſe 
e education J ſuperintended with ſo much plea- 
& ſure, ſhould now become an abandoned profli- 
«© pate? But ] know it is true, for I have received 


& information from thoſe who would not deceive 


e me. Ah} my dear Lord, have you forgotten all 
{© the inſtructions I gave you? Yes; And what is 
<« til worſe, and attended with innumerable ag- 
„ gravations, you have deſpiſed the law of God, 
and trampled'on the rights of humanity. Was 
« it for this, that ] cartel you in my arms ? that 
I pointed out to you, in your infant years, the 


amazing beauties of creation ; and taught you 


“e to love God as a friend, rather than to fear him 


«© as a ſovereign ? 
« Let 


** 


*FTheſe are ſelected from the moſt uſeful work extant 
viz. The Rev. G. Brown's New Engliſh Letter Writer, 


Price 18. 6d. ſew'd, or 28. neatly bound. For an account 
of the contents of which, ſee the Catalogue of New Books, 


placed at the end of this Work. 
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Let me beg you to call upon me, and I will 
not ſay what anger inſpires, what prejudice ſug- 

cc | went but the effuſions of the ſincereſt love 
„ ſhall be poured out upon my once beloved pu- 
„ pil. You muſt not be afraid of me, for you 
« will neither find me an angry pedagogue, nor an 
& imperious tyrant. I am no ſtranger to youthful 
© paſſions, and therefore the greater lenity ſhould 
© be ſhewn: But, however, decency, morality and 
religion, ſhould ſpeak more powerfully than the 
„ ſenſes. What is man, my dear Lord, if he takes 
% council only from his own corrupted heart? 
&« Alas! I find, within myſelf, the ſame paſſions 
* which have led you aſtray, and which would do 
0 the ſame with myſelf, were I not directed by 
cc conſcience and the fear of God. Ah! what 
are poor mortals without the divine affiſtance ? 
«© Be not afraid to wait on me; my profeſſion, as 
-* a miniſter of the goſpel, teaches me to do all the 
© good that lays in my power; and therefote 1 
& will leave nothing undone to reſtore you to your 
& friends, and to reinſtate you with tenderneſs in 
te the paths of virtue. Come, my dear pupil; 
and, if you will not, I will find you out wherever 
« you are. You may think, you may project, you 
© may act as you pleaſe; but I am determined, 
e through the grace of God, that you ſhall not be 
„ loſt, There is more joy in heaven over one ſin- 
ner that repenteth; than over ninety and nine 
« juſt perſons, who need no repentance.” “ 


Jam, my dear Lord, 
Sincerely yours, 
eo <A.” 

L 3 LETTER 
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LETTER II. 


From the * to the Same. 


1 48 dear Lor d, 2 


„ WII horror have I ſpent the abe in 
my bed, when I-conſidered, that inſtead 


© of your calling upon me, you actually denied to 


ede ſeen, when I came to your lodgings. Am ! 


* your enemy? Have I forgot the obligations I am 


under to your ever honoured father? Would 


you have me fall upon my aged knees, and beg 
you will return to your duty ? I will do ſo, it 


« you will ſuffer me. I know you have a noble, 


<4 generous ſoul; and although, for ſome time, you 


% have been contaminated by vice, yet I ſtill hope 


for your reformation. 


Po you imagine I can find fault with you? 
None, but hypocritical devotees, take pleaſure in 


putting themſelves into a paſſion, Bleſſed be 
„God, I have read the pak which ſhould- be 


«the rule of your-conduct, and of mine; and, in 


« thatdivine book, I learned that Chriſt, with open 


% arms of compaſſion, received the chief of ſinners. 


Hoy attentive then ought we to be, not to break 


« the bruiſed reed, nor quench the ſmoaking flax? 
« doubt not, but you remember Euſebius, an 
**author whom Toften recommended to your peru- 
fal in your younger years, before you had pol- 


„ Juted your mind with the groſſeſt impurities. 
„That celebrated author tells us, that John, the 
66 belgyed Giſcipie of Chriſt, in his advanced years, 


66 reclaimed 


* 


on 
* 
» 


_«6- 


cc 
* 
cc 
6c 
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reclaimed a young man from the ways of ini- 


4 quity, and then left him to the care of the biſhop 


of Epheſus. Evangelical duty obliged the holy 
apoſtle, for. ſome time, to be abſent ; and, upon 
his return, he aſked the biſhop, what was be- 
come of. the young man? The biſhop anſwered, 
that he was loft: by which he meant, that he 
had given himſelf up to looſe abandaned com- 


pany; that he had forſaken his God, and was 


ſunk into all manner of impurity. Bring me a 


** horſe ſaid the holy Apoſtle; and, notwithſtand- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
« 
fc 
(0 
ic 
cc 
40 
cc 
© 
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ing bis great age, he went in ſearch of the un- 
happy youth, and found him along with a band 
of robbers in the mountains. - He brought the 
deluded. youth back to a ſenſe of his duty, and 
he became an eminent preacher of the goſpel: 
Nay, what is more, he ſealed his doctrine with 
his blood; he was adorned with the crown of 
martyrdom. And do I not ſeeek you, my Lord, 
when all your friends have abandoned you? Nay, 
I will perſecute you, till I can once more recon- 
cile you to the paths of virtue. It is now aboye 
twenty years ſince I firſt knew you, and there- 
fore Lought to have ſome aſcendancy oyer vou; 
yea, more than thoſe graceleſs companions, who 


have done all that lay in their power to pollute 


(c 
oc 


et 
te 


your mind, to corrupt your morals, and to make 
you a diſgrace to human ſociety. At this mo- 
ment, tears of compaſſion for you flow from my 
eyes, and from the nobleſt motives; namely, re- 
ligion and friendſhip. Come, my dear 11 


and dry them up; and then my grey hairs, like 


thoſe of your noble, father, will go « down. With 
peace to the grave.“ n 
i am, My dear Lord, 
Tour affeftionate friend, 


= L*E -T TER. 
CREDENCE d 
| L&1.T EK 1, 
The young Nobleman's Anſwer. 
© Reverend Sir, ; a 
. ne IT was about nine o'clock laſt night, when 1 
6 A received your letter; and, at that time, I was 
« juſt waiting to attend one of thoſe unhappy crea- 
« tures who had been ſeduced by me (if poſſible) 
„ as wicked as myſelf. I read your letter (do not 
„ fay with ſcorn) perhaps to be remembered for 
e ever, becauſe it induced me to look back to the 
« firſt. Is there ſuch a thing as divine providence, 
* to conduct the affairs of this lower world? Yes, 
„ there muſt be, or my eyes would never have 
been directed to my bible, while I was mediating 
„con unlawful pleaſure; My bible! ah! why do 
«I mention that ſacred book? The title to eternal 
„ inheritance, but deſpiſed by a poor unworthy 
« wretch, as I am. Yes, Sir, in the agitation of 
'« mind I laboured under, a neglected bible pre- 
4 ſented itſelf to my view. That book you firſt 
« taught me to read, and would to God I had never 
« forgotten what its precepts contain, But I 
% have ſinned, and what ſhall I fay unto that God, 
« in whom I live, move, and have my being! 
«- oracious heaven I what condition is my mind in 
4 at preſent! A guilty conſcience tears me in 
« pieces; divine mercy preſents me with a gleam 
« of hope. One moment I look upon my fins as 
c unpardonable, the next I remember that Chriſt | 
« died for the ungodly. Shall I lay violent hands 


« on myſelf, like the Romans of old? Alas! I am 
| — cc not 


(e 


(e 
Cc 
6& 
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not the author of my own being; nor has any 
man aright to take that away, which is not in his 
power to reſtore. Self- murder! ah! my God, 
may I never die a Roman death! But, alas! 
my paſſions; how ſhall I keep them under pro- 
per reſtraint ? I abhor myſelf, and repent in duſt 
and in aſhes, 


« Tender, indeed, are the expreſſions made uſe 


of by my dear tutor; but how ſhall a poor, uns 


fortunate, infatuated; prodigal, reduce them to 
practice? Difficult as that taſk may be, 1 will 
endeavour to comply with, your injunctions. 
The grace of God will direct me; but I have 
trampled upon his grace. My dear Sir, is there 
ſuch a place as hell? Yes, — is, for I have a 


hell in my boſom. Ah ! where ſhall I fly from 
myſelf? Ruined innocence | afflicted parent! 


deſpairing youth, and ſinking old age, all con- 
ſpire againſt me, and call aloud for the divine 
vengeance ] If ever you had the leaſt regard for 
me, let me beg you will call upon me once more; 


and, I can aſſure you, you will not be denied. 


Indeed you would never have been denied, but 
for guilt. Guilt creates ſin, and thus does Sa- 
tan reward his vaſſals. I will be implicitly obe- 
dient; I will, if poſſible, perform what you pre- 
ſeride. May God direct your pen, and N hu- 
manity take place in your heart.“ 


I am, reverend Sir, 


Your prniten tial and ang __ 


LETTER Iv. 


a EE RITTER, 

NESS FAR $$$$$4.2 
{al 0 PTE IV,” 
De Clergyman!s Reply. 

A dear Lord, 


Fc 
«c 


— 


See a ſhower of rain deſcends upon 
the parched ground, during the ſultry 
“ month of July; chearful as it is for the mer- 
chant to find that his ſhip, reported to have been 
20 loſt, has got ſafe into the harbour; and comfort- 
« ing for a parent to hear of his prodigal ſon, re- 
turning to his duty; ſuch was your letter to me, 
&« Was I ever your enemy? Heaven forbid : But 
„now your repentance, which I hope is ſincere, 
„will comfort my declining years, and make the 
4 winter of age reſemble the beauties of ſummer. 
Lou deſire me to point out to you the line of 
4 duty, conſiſtent with your preſent circumſtances, 
« as the effect of your formerconduct. My advice! 
ves; and my advice ſhall be given with the ſame 
“ fincerity as if I were to appear the next moment 
before the tribunal of that unerring Being, who 
_ £ will do juſtice to all the children of men. 
Lou have detached yourſelf from thoſe com- 
4% panions, who firſt ſeduced you from the paths of 
6 virtue; but you muſt pity, not hate them; Nay, 
- © the moment you find that any of them become 
<« ſenſible of their folly, you muſt point out to them 
t thoſe pleaſures which ariſe from ſincere and ge- 
© nuine repentance. Spend two or three hours, 
every day, in reading books on moral, and di- 
vine ſubjects; for, unleſs you mix theſe together, 
vou will be apt to acquirę a melancholy habit ; 
an 
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& and religion, the moſt 'pleaſant thing in the 
world, will create diſguſt, and your beſt efforts 
will be rendered ineffectual. Take an exact 
ſurvey of your eſtate, and pay off your debts as 
ſoon as poſſible ; and this you ought to do, that 
you may have it in your power to be generous. 
When theſe debts are paid off, let me beg you 
will then give ſomething to relieve the neceſſi- 
ties of the poor; and, for God's ſake, never ſhut 
your hand, where you ſee an apparent object of 
diſtreſs. You have ſeduced a young woman; let 
me beg you will ſettle an annuity on her, to ena- 
ble her to live above proſtitution. This is a duty 
you owe to God, to your conſcience to the come 
% munity at large, and to the injured woman. The 
blood of Chriſt cleanſeth from all impurities ; 
but, that we may become worthy of that ineſti- 
mable bleſſing, we muſt exert our utmoſt efforts, 
in making attonement for our former faults. 
Spend ſome hours, every day, in cheartul com- 
pany; but always take care that no expreſſion 
is made uſe of, by which religion is defamed, 
or the name of God wantonly traduced. When 
this happens, withdraw quietly and ſay nothing. 
The repetition of blaſphemous or indecent ex- 
preſſions, wears off from the mind all regard for 
God and his law; and ſuch is the corrupted ſtate 
of human nature, that the poiſon is inſenſibly 
« drunk in, and poor mortals are ruined, before 
„they ſo much as know that their conduct leads 


them towards a dangerous precipice. Well 


«© might the Pſalmiſt ſay, Lord, what is man, that 


* thou art mindful of kim 1 | 


<< It is long ſince you turned your back upon 

© divine ordinances; to publick worſhip you have 
deen a ſtranger. Will you take the advice of 
| OY ny 


40 


* Tur SUBLIME. STYLE. 
| | * Las who firſt taught you there was a God, and 
| 


« that you had an immortal ſoul? Ves, I think 
ou will, and it ſhall be in the words of the 
1 — Return. and ſeek the Lord, until he tone 
< and rain ditun righteouſneſs upon v.. A regular 
* attendance upon public wotſhip, nouirſheth the 
6 fearof God in the ſoul; and the more we attend 
« to it, the greater pleaſure. do e take in religious 
6 duties. Be tender and compaſſionate 40 your 
"66 tenants; ; always remembering, that let your-ſta- 
<< tion in this world be ever ſo elevated, yet you 
4 are ſtill the ſervant of God. He exacts ſpectal 
ö obedience from you, and he will reward or pu- 
7 niſh you, according to your actions. Upon the 
Whole, if you attend to what I have ſaid, you 
dc will find the truth of thoſe emphatical expreſſi- 
% ons, Wiſdom's ways are ee -of PO and 
% all her paths are peace. 


| bs am, "uy: dear Lord, with Trent ſineerity, 
agg | Your affectionate friend, 


2 
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G. G. 


Le SUBLIME STYLE, 


\ ©-define the ſublime Byte" we may 4. chat 
it is 


8 * Noble, Great, . 
„ ie, ie, 
. e, Forcible, 
Moving, Sentimental, 


Tranſporting, Bold. | 
6 ante it is the thunder of argument and the lighi- 
ning of elegance, hence epic poetry tragedy, &c.arc 
the ſubjects of the ſublime ſtyle. - . 
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The ſublime flyle however and ſublimity itſelf 
differ, for the ſublime ſiyle requires magnificent ex- 
preſſions, but ſublimity may be form'd in a ſingle 
figure, or turn of thought; as, God ſaid let there be 


The ſources of ſublimity are according to Longi- 
nus. | | 
1. A lofty conception. 2. A capacity of 
© moving the paſſions. 3. The proper manage- 
© ment of figures. 4. Splendid expreſſion. 5. 
& Magnificent compoſition. But as a common 
foundation for theſe he preſuppoſes a natural abi- 
t lity of ſpeaking fluently, without which they 
« ill avail but little. | | | 
The fir, of theſe he eſteems the moſt impor- 
ce tant, which, though rather a natural than an ac- 
4c quired qualification, he adviſes us to keep up and 
ce cultivate with the utmoſt care: For he ſuppoſes 
« the mind of a true orator to have nothing low or 
* groveling in it, but to be full of great ideas and 
«© generous ſentiments; it being impoſſible for 
& thoſe, who haye been accuſtom'd to a mean and 
“ ſervile way of thinking, to produce any thing ſo 
ee ſublime as to convey a pleaſure and admiration to 
6“ poſterity, And hence it is, that ſuch ſayings as 
s are really grand and lofty have chiefly proceeded 


* from thoſe who have been remarkable for great- 
<* neſsof ſoul.” | Fr IM 
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Some of the greateſt examples of SUB L1- 
MI I, are to be found in the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES; ſuch as the beautiful 
and SUBLIME deſeription of the Di- 
vine Being, as repreſented in Pſalm XVIII. 


8 TH EN the, earth ſhook and trembled; the foun- 
6s dations alſo of the hills moved, and were ſhaken, 
<* becauſe he was wroth. There went up a ſmoke out 
„ his noſtrils, and fire out of his mouth dtvoured : 
& coals were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens alſo, 
and came down ;. and darkneſs was under his feet. 
And he rade upon a cherub, and did fly; yea, he did 
« fy; yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
„ „e Fo 

&* So again, Pſalm Ixxvii. 16—19. The waters 
&« ſaw thee, O God, the waters ſaw thee, and were 
* afraid, the depths were alſo troubled. The clouds 
«© poured. out water, the ſkies ſent out a ſound; thine 
* arrows alſo-went abroad. The voice of thy thunder 
% was in the heaven; the lightnings lighted the world, 
© the earth trembled and ſhook. Thy way is in the ſea, 
& and thy path in the great waters, and thy footſteps 
© are not known.” | 


A 


Another 
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V. Yo iS Ve f. M N. Re Yoo 
Another beautiful example of ſublimity in ſcrip- 
ture, is the fine deſcription of a horſe in the 
book of JOB, — which hath been thus elegant 
ly paraphras d. 


" H AST thou, O Jab! giv'n to the gen'rous 
1 
© His confidence, his ſpirit, and his force? 
«© The deep thick mane which cloaths the noble 
66 beaſt, TFF 
« The graceful terror of his lofty creſt. 
is it thy work? canſt thou his courage ſhake, 
And make him like a wretched inſect quake? 
« And ſmoke and flame amidft the battle blow? 
«© Proud with exceſs of life he paws the ground, 
« Tears up the turf, and fpurns the ſand around, 
Nor does he ſtart when the loud trumpet ſounds; 
* But to the muſic capers; leaps, and bounds; 
„ Pleas'd with the martial noiſe he ſnuffs the air, 
* And ſmells the duſty battle from afar, 
Neighs to the cannon's thunder and the ſhouts 
„ of war.” 


9 9 . 
OF" Y ——_— 


The fight of ANGELS. 
% ——— ſtorming fury roſe, 
« And clamour, ſuch as heard in heav'n, till now, 
Was never: arms on armour claſhing bray'd 


*« Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 
| M 2 66-0 


— 
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% Of brazen chariots rag'd; dire was the noiſe 

1 Of conflict! over-head the diſmal hiſs _ 

«© Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, - 

« And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire, 

<< 80 e Fon cope together ruſh'd 

« Both battles main, with ruinous aſſault 

« And inextinguiſhable rage: All Heav'n 

% Reſounded; and had earth been then, all earth 
« Had to her centre ſhook. 


MiIL TON. 


2 — 1 


A ftorm of thunder, and lightning. 


„is liſt'ning fear, and dumb amazement al}: 
When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
Appears far ſouth, eruptive through the cloud; 
And following flower, in exploſion vaſt, 
The thunder raiſes his tremendous voice. 

„At firſt, heard ſolemn o'er the verge of Heav'n, 
The tempeſt growls; but as it nearer comes, 

« And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 

The lightning's flaſh, a larger curve, and more 
« The noiſe aſtounds ; till over head a ſheet 

«K Of various flame diſcloſes wide, then ſhuts 

„% And opens wider, ſhuts and opens ftill, 

% Expanſive, wrapping ther in a blaze 

« Follows, the looſen'd, aggravated roar 

% Enlarging, deep'ging, mingling peal on peal 
„ Craſh'd horrible Vonvulfing heav'n and earth.“ 
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Tur UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


DEO OPT, MAX. 
« FATHER of All! inev'ry age,, 


In ev'ry clime ador'd, 
« By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, | 
ce Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


« Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood; 
«© Who all my ſenſe confin'd 

© To know but this, that Thou art Good, 
«© And that myſelf am blind: 


“Vet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the Good from III; 

« And binding Nature faſt in Fate, 
Left free the human will. 


© What Conſcience dictates to be done, 
© Or warns me not to do, 

« 'This, teach me, more'than Hell to ſhun, 
„That, more than Heav'n purſue. 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; 

« For God is paid when Man receives, 
' enjoy is to obey. 


Vet not to Earth's contracted ſpan 

% Thy Goodneſs let me bound, 
&« Or chink the Lord alone of Man, 
„„When thouſand worlds are round; 
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& Let not this weak unknowing hand 
„ Preſume thy bolts to throw. 
And deal damnation round the land, © 
« On each I judge thy foe. 


c If I am right thy grace impart, 
„Still in the right to ſtay; 

c If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
«© To find that better way! 


c Save me alike from fooliſn Pride, 
“Or impious diſcontent, 

& At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


«© Teach me to feel another's woe, 
« To hide the fault I fee; 
“% That mercy I to others ſhow, 
| That mercy ſhow to me, 


«© Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, | 
& Since quicken'd by thy breath; 
ce Oh lead me whereſoc'er I go, 


+ Through this day's life or death, | 


© This day be bread and peace my lot: 
% All elſe beneath the Sun, 

% Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
“And let thy will be done, 


*« To thee whoſe Temple is all ſpace, 
„ Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies! 
One chorus let all being raiſe! 
All Nature's Incenſe rife !” 
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K. NK. | 
MEDIATE STYLE 


Ti Style is likewiſe called the 
1. Middle. 
2. Mean. 
3. Intermediate, 
4. Equable. 

1 has neither the ſimplicity of the plain, nor 
the energy of the ſublimie, but is a ſpecies of elo- 
quence between both. 

It is however called the embelliſhed or gorid 
ſtyle, as it admits of all the ornaments of art, viz. 

1. Splendor of metaphors, 

2. Beauty of figures. 

3. Luſtre of thoughts, 

4. Grace of digreſſions. 

Harmony of numbers. 

6 Elegance of cadence, 

This ſtyle is compared to a beautiful river, whoſe 
water is pure, clear, and gently flowing, and the 
ſubjects mult be of a medium Kind. 


The works of Cicero contain all kinds of ſtyles, 
but in Virgil's works they may more plainly be diſ- 
cerned, as the | 


Plain Is to be) Eclogues, 
Mediate 9 Georgies, 
Sublime ( in his J Eneid. 

The faults of ſtyle are being 

1. Tumid. 

2. Swoln. 


3. Frigid. 


4 puerile 


ble for writing or ſpeaking in a 
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4. Puerile. | | 
14 . 


. Jeju une. 


The Ti umid Style contains found without ſenſe; ; 
the Stooln more ſound than ſenſe; the Frigid what is 
cold; the Puerile what is childiſh; the Dry what is 
wnentertaining, and the Jejune what is unintereſting. 


The ancients called the Af atic Style that which 
was diffuſive and abounded in words, and _ 

The Laconic Style, that which was quite the re- 
verſe, or ſhort, pithy, and conciſe, | 

The latter term, or the origin of the 1 
Style, comes from Laconia, the Flyer, e. of which 


| was Lacædemon. 


The inhabitants of this countr were remarka- 

1255 and conciſe 
manner. Such is the anſwer of Cleomenes, the Spartan 
general, to the ambaſſador of Samos : ** As to what 
« you have ſaid, the firſt part I do not remember; the 
* middle 1 do not underſtand; the laſt I do not ap- 
prove. As an example of a ſtill more ſenten- 


tious and expreſlive Es take the follow- 
ing letters 


4 
1 1 
1 0 & £ - @& © = 


"The Laczdemonians to Philip. . 

Diomſius is at Corinth.“ 

At the time when this was written, Dionyſius, who 
for his tyranny had been driven out of Sicih, taught 
ſchool at Corinth for bread : 'ſo that it was a hint 
to Philip not to proceed, as he had begun, to imi- 
tate Dionyſius s conduct, leſt he ſhould be reduced 
to the ſame neceſſitous condition. — But, to carry 


the matter ſtill farther, the Lacædemonians ſometimes 
anſwered a long epiſtle by a ſingle word, as they 
did that of an enemy threatening to deſtroy them 


o Ke 
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with fire and ſword. To this they only returned 
the poor monoſyllable if, that is Do if you can: A 
very ſhort, but very comprehenſive reply. 


A Few Worps reſpefiing DemosTHINES 
and Cictro. . 


6c JN all the material parts of eloqueuee they 
„ were alike, ſuch as the deſign, the order, the 
« diviſion, the manner of preparing the audience, 
„and, in a word, every thing that is relative to 
invention. But, as to their ſtyle, there is a con- 
„ fiderable difference. The one is more conciſe, 
the other more diffuſive z the one puſhes cloſer 
4 to his adverſary, the other allows him a large 
© ſpot to fight on. The one is always endea- 
„ youring to pierce him as it were, with the vi- 
«* yacity of his ſtile; the other often bears him 
down with the weight of his diſcourſe. Nothing 
can be retrenched from the one, nor added to 
the other. Demo/thenes has more care and ſtudy, 
© Cicero more nature and genius.“ 
Another judicious critic among the moderns, 
thus draws their characters. Demoſthenes, from 
© the impetuoſity of his temper, the ſtrength of 
« his reaſon, and the vehemence of his action, 
had more force than Cicero; as Cicero, by his 
*© ſoft and delicate deportment, by his gentle, pierc- 
< ing, and paſſionate emotions, and his many 
„ natural graces, was more affecting than Demoſ- 
e theness Thc Grecian ſtruck the mind by the 
* ſtrength of his expreſſion, and the ardour and 
violence of his declamation; the Roman reached 
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ce the heart by certain charms and .imperceptible 
© beauties, which were natural to him, and which 
« were heightened by all the art of eloquence.“ 


i A New Ga E T H OD. of 


Improving Conyerſation. 


As a quick reply e converſation, and re- 

partee is the ſoul of rational entertainment 
in company, one of the beſt methods of promoting 
the flaſhes of mirth and merriment is upon the 


following plan. 


Let any perſon cut pieces of paper into the form 


of cards, or purchaſe' cards already made, and 
write on them any words according to the hu- 


mour the company may be in, or the game they 
intend to play. 
Then ſuppoſe on twelve pieces of paper or cards 


are written, for a Love Game, the following words. 


* eee 


— 2, AAA, 
2 Affection 12 freuen | 


n 
auen. ; Tree ee, 
r „ne Wwe we w 


Reciprocal 
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cpopdptodpe Go pepiprps Gdpopdeces 


/ eee Jacachmentþ Fidelity. 

Scfpoootorjoeps Seto — 
See See 2888840 
Love. R 3 * Marriage. 
— Se Seer 


Suppoſe three 'perſons play, viz. A. B and C. 
If 4 chances to have the cards on which appear the 
words Deſire, Tenderneſi, Fondneſs, Contentment. 
And B. hath the cards with the words Affection, 
Sentiment, Reciprocal, Love. And C hath the cards, 
Attachment, F ideliiy, Hope, Marriage: | | 
Then let Aplay the word Defire, and ſay, I am 
deeply in love with a young lady who is an object of my 
warmeſt DESIRE. For it is to be obſerv'd that the 
word on the card is to be the laſt in the ſentence. 

B may then ſay, playing ArFtcTion; I hope 
that your wiſhes are founded an à ſincere AFFECTION, 

C playing the word ATTACHMENT, may reply, 
Aﬀettion can never be ſincere unleſs it is deſigned to 
bring on a laſting ATTACHMENT, 

A again playing, ſays on laying down the word 
TENDERNESS, A laſting Attachment can only pro- 
ceed from mutual TENDERNESS. 

B continues thus playing the card SENTIMENT. 
And Tenderneſs ought to be founded on pure SENTI1- 
MENT. | we gl 

C playing FipeLITY, may ſay, Real happineſs 
in a nuptial liſe, is only to be found where there is 


Mutial FIDELITY. | 
bh. A plays 


— 
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if playing the word FonDNEss, may ſay, Tho! 
married people may be faithful to each ather, they may 


over do their parts, as nothing cleys more than too much 
FoNDNEss. | 


* 
* 
* 


B playing ReciPROCAL, ſays, A great degree of 


. Fonaneſs cannot be avoided where Love is RECIPRO- 


CAL. 


C playing Hope, may 8 affair of yours will 
come to a happy concluſion I Hops. 


A playing CONTENTMENT, replies 7 flatter myſelf 


that it will finally end to my CONTENTMENT: 


B playing Lovs, ſays, I hope it will, for it is a ſad 
thing to be diſappointed in LOVE. 
C concludes thus playing MaRRIAaGce, I exper 


then that the whole of this matter will end in a Max- 


RIAGE. | | 
After . thus played the cards ſingly, every 
player may reſume his on, and form a continued 
ſentence containing all the Words. IP 
Thus 4 taking up the words 
Deſire, Penderneſs, 
Fondneſs, Contentment, 
may enlarge upon them thus, 
% J have a great Dęſire to behave to Miſs Biddy 
c gRloſſom with great Tenderneſi, but too much 
« Fondneſs may infringe upon our Contentment.” 
B reſuming his cards, 
Affection, Sentiment, 
Reciprocal, Love, 
May ſay, | 
«++ Afeftion ſhould be always founded on Sen- 


« timent, but to be Reciprocal both parties ſhould 
© feel the force of real Love,” | 


C reſuming his cards, 
Attachment Fidelity, 
May ſay, 


« 1 have 
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ce having a firm opinion of her Fidelity, I Hope the 


& affair will end in Marriage.” 
ſentences form'd, and ladies or gentlemen may ſpeak 


rie 
, The ſubjects may likewiſe be chang'd at pleaſure, 
and converſations form'd at the will of the players, 
Thus ſuppoſe a humourous ſet of cards are to 
be form'd ſuch words as theſe may be ſeleRed. 


b 


O, I 8 * * S 
$ 8 2 * 
3 Frolick. G '$ Humour: F Song. & 


$ $ 3 _- * 
esst . 4 S LRKNA 


SG *S ** 9» 
- Lee poop 
Dance. G GMirth. G 22 Ws 
G © C &E 8 
See eee eee Gt 
32 55 N 
* 5 See 5 Sone 
45 
EW T EEB 5 Ach 
5 5 55 SGD 7 
E &o © © 
5 Pleaſure. - inns. S E Time. 8 


Ser ETSGSE SEE 
N | Then 


have a great Attachment to Lady Laura, and 


Thus may any number of words be varied and 


according to their different ſexes with equal pro- 


* 
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Then imagine chat there ate four en Viz, 
. . C. and D cr, _—_ * 1 * * 
A hath Frolict, Hau, n, | 
B hath . wy 1 
55 2 Math 8 3 ee, 
Then Aplayi ing F Norten; * an Lefpnigh I 
> @ fue FROLICK- 
playing Dance, eye, I Juppaſe you went 10 
be DaxeE. 
C playing Bull ANT, he Tus there 70% 
and the company indeed was BRILLIANT. 
D playing PLEASURE, ſays, Then you mut have 
paſſed the day with great PLEASURE. 
playing Humour, ſays, my Frolict was not 
dancing „ for duncing dass not ſuit my HUMOUR. 
01 ſays B, playing Mix ru, gon art all for 00 
IR TR. 
Yes, fays C paying Ser, and for ſhary poig- 
nant KA TRE - 
Of all the color kann to Junfan nature, 
Nothing cuts keener- than well pointed ſatire. 
D playing Evenins, ſays, I am myſelf fond of a 
* EVENING. 
 Aplaying TIuE, fays,. 171 is the happieſt made of 
e tc.) ap. 2 
. 15 B playing Wir, ſays, But 1 hate jollity without 
75 IT. | 
: Yew'll all, ſays C. playing Wm, however, 
that there's ſome pleafurein Varma. a 
D playing, Song, ſays, but Fos ant fir Min, 
unleſs it is attended with a good 4 So - 
Then each reſuming bis cards form a ſea- 
tence containing all the words as follows: 


Lukes up PROLICK, Humour, Tine, and fays, 
| | An, 


4 / 


© * — 
111 ÞS 


! * PLEASANT, EvtxING, Sox, - > 


ug 


20WE 2 


„An innocent Froifch, when à perfon eM fe Hu- 
. maurg is a moſt excellent way of paſſing che Tromtc) | 3 
B taking up Dax, Mix rx, Wrr, may ſays 3 1 


A good Dance produces Mirth, as good. conver= ," 
ſation does Vi. _ 
C taking up Brilliant, Satire, IV him, may y fay, 
Brilliant Wit, and keen Satire are ruſt ſu ſuitable to 
my WM. 8 


ee ? TT dye OR = 
othing cañ 7 ym aan than to paſs an; 
a _ EVENING, and hear a '- ae = as. 5 | 
the frllowhhg which was ſung on Monday nicht,” the _ 

T 97 My, "at the maſquerade, Carlifle Ho by 4 1 
a young lady, in a fancy dreſs, and gave. univerſal a ___— 
ti faction to a maſt elegant and numerous Nuby. 


8 0 N 8. 1 2 
COME : all ye Female Orators affecting tuneful Glee, 
Now j Far our motley choral Group, and bear a bob with? 


Fot a 8 we will go, will go, will * 11 tn A 
And a ſinging we will go. | | ._ <7 


Come Ladies all who he in high . to thine, 
Who e foes ry Queſtion through wit Eloquence! divitte, 
2 F or r debating we will go, &c, iz 


80 3 from our Mouths | ſhall. flow what en! ins! = 3 5 | 


44 


ſp IT * 7 * & 


That ovh learned . opr L1P-WORK ſhall admire, X 


nage weil ge, Se. | 


it, Bar and Stage, with City Speakers heck ma ; 
570 f 17 imp! ove— or . * taught em kt <= 
+2444 b ta ſoen * pre : x» N 
For adpeakivg wewilf go; bt 


On Meaſures, Mikes tad Men, we'll never ceaſe __ 
We'll tickle em w ou Fes Lord! at what a Rate 
For à rale if go, bee. 8 „ 
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On Slander, Dreſs, and private Talk, we have no Time to 


waſte ; 


O! no, we'll talk i in public, Girls, fince that id ts pow the the taſte; 
For a talking we will go, c. 


| Regardleſs what the Surly ſay concerning this or that, 


Their Ears ſhall find, and ſoundly too, we'l have our Share 
of Chat. 


For a chatting we will 80, &c. 


Our Tongues as well as theirs are free; then * ſhould | we 


- prolong, 
By tame Submiſſion to ſuppreſs the Clacking of the Tongue? 
For a nn we will go, Kc. 


With feeble Wit ſome Critics dull attack our Heads ſo high, 
We'll be reveng'd, and ſneer in T urn, or know the Reaſon 


wh 
For a ſneering we will go, &e. 


All Macaronies, Male Coquets, and Fribbles we will maul : 
Our Satire _ ſhall make ?em ſmart—we'll laſh the Cox- 
combs al 


For a laſhing we will go, &c. 


The Men are welcome to attend our Meetings when we ſpout ; 
But if unruly - SENATE-LIKE, egad we'll turn em out. 
For a ſpouting we will go, &c. 


| Or ſhould the Sex neglet« our Haunts, and keep at 3 un- 


kind, 


Why then we'll mag Abroad ourſelves, and youve the Churls / 
behind. 


For a IG we will go, &c, | 
Diſguis'd in eri ry ſpecious Garb, full Half the World pa- 
ra 


Then to 4 Experience proves—— THE WORLD's A 
MASQUERADE. 


And a ſinging we will 80, dec. x 


_ as — Gl. f — — 2 


